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HIS T OR V 


THE 


OF 


APPARITIONS, 
Ghoſts, Spirits or Spectres ; 


CONSISTING OF 
Variety of remarkable Stories of Appen 
atteſted by People of undoubted Veracity. 


BY «a CLERGYM AN, 


e& Containing among others, an account of an appari- 
tion, communicated by Sir Charles Lee to the 
Lord Biſhop of Glouceſter. Another from the 
learned Dr. Iſaac Walton. Alſo the apparitien of Sir 
George Villiers, relating to the murder of the Duke 
of Buckingham, extracted from Lord Clarendon's 
Hiſtory. 4 


Stories of Ghoſts and Apparitions deſerve to be taken 
* notice of, as they contain a moſt certain proof of the 


„ 1mmortality of the Soul.” 
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INTRODUCTION 


Perſon who looks upon the ſtories of 
ghoſts and ſpectres as fabulous, muſt, 
I think, be an athieſt or a deiſt; for, not 
only the hiſtorians, to whom we may join 
the poets, and divines; but likewiſe the 
philoſophers of antiquity have favoured 
this opinon. Lucretius himſelf, though by 
the courſe of his philoſophy, he was obliged 
to maintain, that the ſoul did not exiſt, ſe- 
parate from the body, makes no doubt of 
the reality of apparitions, and that men. 
have very often appeared after their death : 
he was ſo prefied with the matter of fact, 
which he could not have the confidence to deny 
that he was forced to account for it by one 
of the moſt abſurd, unphiloſophical notions 
that ever was ſtarted. 
He tells us, that the ſurfaces oſ all bodies 
are perpetually flying off from their reſpec- 


tive bodies, one after another; and that 


theſe ſurfaces, or thin caſes, that included 


each other, whilſt they were joined in the 
body, like the coats of an onion, are ſome- 
times ſeen entire when they are ſeparated 
from it; by which means we often behold 
the ſhapes and ſhadows of perſons, who are 
either dead, or abſent. Monſtrouſly ab- 
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(iv ) 
If any man ſhall think theſe facts incre- 
dible, which I am going to relate, let him 
enjoy his own Opinion to himſelf, but let 
him not endeavour to diſturb the belief of 
others, who, by inſtances of this nature, 
are excited to the ſtudy of virtue; and to 
avoid that rock on which my bark is ſplit. 


However atheiſts, deiſts, and free-thin- 


kers, may ridicule the notion of ghoſts and 
apparitions, every true believer of the 
chriſtian religion, cannot doubt the reality 
of ſuch appearances ; as the holy ſcriptures 
abound with authorities in ſupport of them; 
nor indeed, is prophane hiſtory leſs copious 
in the like accounts. 

It the fields of EnDoR are not ſufficient 
to convince unbelievers, ſurely the plains 
of PIII cannot fail of ſatisfying even 
heathens themſelves in this point. 

But I need not have recourſe to anti- 
quity for teſtimonies of this ſort, fince our 
own times, and almoſt ever village in Eng- 
land can produce recent and undeniable 
proofs of theſe ſupernatural viſitations, per- 
mitted by providence, for the diſcovery of 
truth ; the expoſition of ſome horrid crime, 
or as warnings to impious and guilty per- 
ſons to avert, by a timely repentance, the 
vengeance of heaven due to their offences. 

Stories like theſe related in the following 
ſheets, it muſt be acknowledg'd, are in ge- 
neral, either too lightly laugh'd at, or too 
credulouſly believed. Mr, Addiſon's opi- 
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nion upon this ſubject is, I think, the juſteſt 


I ever met with. After having rallied in 
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A 1 a very agreeable manner, the extravagant 
t * notions of the vulgar, and the ridiculous 
f pins they take to fright themſelves out of 
5 their ſenſes, he proceeds thus, „At the 
7 5 * . . 
ſame time I think a perſon who is thus ter- 


rify'd with the imagination of ghoſts and 
N ſpectres, much more reaſonable than. one 
| 9 who, contrary to the reports of all hiſtorians, 
ſacred and profane, ancient and modern, 
and to the traditions of all nations, thinks 
the appearance of ſpirits fabulous and ground- 
leſs : could not I give myſelf up to this ge- 
neral teſtimony of mankind, I ſhould to 
the relations of particular perſons who are 
now living, and whom I cannot diſtruſt 
in matters of fact. I might here add, that 
not only the hiſtorians, to whom we may 
. join the poets, but likewiſe the philoſophers 
of antiquity have favoured this opinion.” 
He afterwards concludes with the following 
ſtory from Joſephus, which, tho' it is not 
of an apparition to a perſon awake ; yet 
as it 1s of the ſame extraordinary nature, 
I hope it may not prove unacceptable to the 
reader. | 
e Glaphyra the daughter of King Arche- 
laus, after the death of he&r two firſt huſ- 
bands (being married to a third, who was 
brother to her firſt huſband, and fo paſſion- 
ately in love with her that he turned off 
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| his former wife to make room for this mar- 
, riage) 
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riage) had a very odd kind of dream. She 
fancied that ſhe ſaw her firſt huſband com- 
ing towards her, and that ſhe embraced 
him with great tenderneſs ; when in the 
midſt of the pleaſure which ſhe expreſſed 
at the fight of him, he reproached her af- 
ter the following manner : Glaphyra, ſays 
he, thou haſt made good the old [a aying, that 
women are not to be truſted, was not I the 
huſband of tby virginity? Have I not clil- 
dren by thee? How couldſt thou forget our | 
love fo far as to enter into a ſecond marriage, | 
and after that into a third; nay, to take | 
for thy buſband a man v bas ſo ſhamefully 
crept into the bed of his brother ? However, 13 
fer the ſake of our paſt loves, I ſhall free thee | 
from thy preſent reproach, and make thee mine 
or ever. 

Glaphyra told this dream to ſeveral wo- 
men of her acquaintance, and died ſoon 
after. I thought this ſtory might not be 
impertinent in this place, wherein I ſpeak 
of thoſe Kings: beſides that, the example 
deſerves to be taken notice of as it contains 
a moſt certain proof of the immortality of 


the foul and of divine providence, If any 
| man thinks theſe facts incredible, let him 


un 

| enjoy his own opinion to himſelf ; but let ' to 
\ him not endeavour to diſturb the belief of ur 
i others, who, by inſtances of this nature are ec 
excited to the ſtudy of virtue.” th 
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Ghoſts and Spectres, 


IN 


A Collection of remarkable Stories 


of Apparitions, atteſted by People 
of undoubted Veracity. 


k 


An account of an apparition atteſted by the 


Rev. Mr. Ruddle, miniſter at Launceſton 
in Cornwall, 


Launceſton, and ſome of my ſcholars 
* died of it. Among others who fell 
under it's malignity, was John Elliott, the eldeſt 


f X N the beginning of the year 1665, a 
þ I 2 diſeaſe happened in this town of 
x 


| fon of Edward Elliott of Treberſe, Eſq; a ſtrip- 
ling of about ſixteen years of age, but of un- 
common parts and ingenuity. At his own par- 
_ ticular requeſt I preached at the funeral, which 
happened on the 20th day of June 1665. In 
my diſcourſe I ſpoke ſome words in commenda- 
tion of the young gentleman z fuch as might 


en- 
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endear his memory to thoſe that knew him, and 
withal tended to preſerve his example to thoſe 


who went to ſchool with him, and were to 


continue there after him. An Ancient Gentle- 
man, who was then in the church, was much 
affected with the diſcourſe, and was often heard 
to repeat the ſame evening, one expreſſion I then 
aſed out of Virgil, | 


Et Puer ipſe fuit contari digmus. 


The reaſon. why this grave gentleman was 
fo concerned at the character, was a reflection 
he made upon a ſon of his oun, who being 
about the ſame age, and but a few months be- 
fore, not unworthy of the like character I gave 
of the young Mr. Elliott; was now by a ſtrange 
accident quite loſt as to his parents hopes, and 
all expectations of any farther comfort by him. 

The funeral rites being over, I was no ſooner 
come out of the church, but I found my ſelf 
moſt courteouſſy accoſted by this old gentleman ; 
and with an unuſual importunity, almoſt. forced 
againſt my humour to ſee his houſe that night; 
nor could I have reſcued my ſelf from his kind- 
neſs, had not Mr. Elliott interpoſed and pleaded 
title to me for the whole day, which (as he faid) 
he would refign to no man. Hereupon I got 
looſe for that time, but was conſtrained to leave 
a promiſe behind me, to wait upon him at his 
own houſe the wy following. This then 
ſeemed to ſatisfy, but before Monday came, 1 
had a new mas to requeſt me that if it were 
poſſible I would be there the Sunday. The ſe- 
cond attempt I reſiſted, by anſwering that it was 
againſt my convenince, and the duty which mine 
own people expected from me. Yet was not 

the 
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the gentleman at reſt, for he ſent me another 
letter the Saturday by no means to fail the Mon- 
day, and fo to order my buſineſs as to ſpend with 
him two or three days at leaſt. I was indeed 
Z ſtartled at ſo much eagerneſs, and ſo many dun- 
nings for a viſit, without any buſineſs ; and 
began to ſuſpe& that there muſt needs be ſome 
deſign in the bottom of all this exceſs of courteſy. 


A For J had no familiarity, ſcarce common acquaint- 


ance with the gentleman, or his family; nor 
could I imagine whence ſhould ariſe ſuch a fluſh 
of friendſhip on the ſudden, 

On the Monday I went and paid my promiſed 
- devoir, and met with entertainment as free and 


©? plentiful, as the invitation was importunate. 


There alſo, I found a neighbouring miniſter, 
1 who pretended to call in accidentally, but by the 
© ſequel I ſuppoſe it otherwiſe. After dinner this 


. 
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dens, where as we were walking, he gave me the 


firſt diſcovery of what was mainly intended in all 
this treat and complement. 


Firſt he began to inform me of the infelictiy 


of the family in general, and then gave inſtance 
in the youngeſt ſon, He related what a hope- 


ful ſprightly lad he lately was, and how melan- 
1 : 

cholick and ſottiſn he was now grown. Then 
did he with much paſſion lament, that his ill 
humour ſhould ſo incredibly ſubdue his rea- 
- ſon; (faith he) the poor boy believes himſelf to 


be haunted with ghoſts, and is confident that he 
meets with an evil ſpirit in a certain field about 


half a mile from this place, as often as he goes 


that way to ſchool, In the midſt of our diſ- 
/* courſe, the old gentleman and his lady (as ob- 
© ſerving their cue moſt exactly) came up to us. 
Upon their Approach, and pointing me to the 


Ar- 


© brother of the coat undertook to ſhow me the gar- 


[ 1 J 
arbour, the parſon renews the relation to me; 


and they (the parents of the youth) confirmed 
what he ſaid, and added many minute circum- 


ſtances, in a long narative of the whole: In fine 


they all three deſired my thoughts and advice in 
the affair. 

I was not able to collect my thoughts enough 
on the ſudden, to frame a judgment upon what 
they had ſaid. Only I anſwered, that the thing 
which the youth reported to them, was ſtrange, 
yet not incredible, and that I knew not then 
what to think or ſay of it, but if the lad would 
be free to me in talk, and truſt me with his 
counſels, I had hopes to give them a better ac- 
count of my opinion the next day. 

I had no ſooner ſpoken ſo much, but I per- 
ceived my ſelf in the ſpringe their courtſhip 
had laid for me; for the old lady was not a- 
ble to hide her impatience, but her ſon mult be 
call'd immediately ; this I was forced to com- 
ply with, and conſent to, ſo that drawing off 
from the company to an orchard hard by, ſhe 
went herſelf, and brought him to me, and 
left him with me. 

It was the main drift of all theſe three to 
perſwade me, that either the boy was lazy, and 
glad of any excuſe to keep from the ſchool, 
or that he was in love with ſome wench, and 
aſhamed to confeſs it ; or that he had a fetch 
upon his father to get money and new clothes, 
that he might range to London after a brother 
he had there; and threfore they begg'd of me, 
to diſcover the root of the matter; and ac- 
cordingly to diſſuade, adviſe, or reprove him; 
but chiefly by all means to undeceive him, as to 


the fancy of ghoſts and ſpirits. 
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Z I ſoon enter'd a cloſe conference with the 
Fouth, and at firſt was very cautious not to 
fHliſpleaſe him, but by ſmooth Words to. ingrati- 
ate my ſelf and get within him, for I doubted 
he would be too diſtruſtful, or too reſerved, 
But we had ſcarce paſt the firit fituation and 
pegan to ſpeak to the buſineſs, before I found, 
that there needed no policy to ſkrew my ſelf 
1 his heart; for he moſt openly and with 
all obliging candour did aver, that he loved 
his book, and defired nothing more than to 
be bred a ſcholar ; that he had not the leaſt 
geſpect for any of womankind as his mother 
gave out; And that the only requeſt he would 
make to his parents was, that they would but 
believe his conſtant aſſertions, concerning the 
woman he was diſturbed with, in the field, 
called the oh. ono, ph He told 
me with all naked freedom and a flood of tears, 
that his friends were unkind and unjuſt to him, 
neither to believe nor pity him; and that if any 
man (making a bow to me) would but go with 
him to the place he might be convinced that the 
thing was real, &c. 

Buy this time he found me apt to com paſſio- 
nate his condition, and to be attentive to his 
relation of it; and therefore he went on in this 
manner. 
This woman which appears to me (ſaid he) 
lived a neighbour here to my father; and dy- 
ed about eight years ſince; her name Dorothy 
Dingley, of ſuch a ſtature, ſuch age, and ſuch 
"complexion. She never ſpeaks to me, but paſ- 
ſeth by haſtily, and always leaves the foot path 


to me, and ſhe commonly meets me twice or 


"three times in the breadth of the field. 
N C I; 
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It was about two months before I took any 
notice of it, and though the ſhape of the fac 
was in my memory, yet I * not recall th 
name of the perſon; but without more tought 
fulneſs, I did ſuppoſe it was fome woman who Þ 


lived thereabout, and had. frequent occaſior 
that way. Nor did I i imagine any thing to the 


contrary, before ſhe began to meet me con- 
ſtantly morning and evening, and always in th: 
ſame field, and ſometimes twice or thrice in the 


breadth of it, 


The firſt time I took notice of her, was a- 7 


bout a year ſince; and when I firſt began t. 


ſuſpect and believe it to be a ghoſt, I had cou 
rage enough not to be afraid; but kept it to 
my felf a good while, and only wondred very 
much at it. I did often ſpeak to it, but never 
had a word in anſwer. Then I changed my 


way and went to ſchool the under horſe road, 


and then ſhe always met me in the narrow lane, ; 
between the quarry park and the nurſery, which 


was worſe. 


At lenth I began to be terrified at it, ant 


prayed continually, that God wonld either fre: 
me from it, or let me know the meaning of it, 


Night and day, ſleeping and waking, the ſhape 


was ever running in my mind; and I often 
did repeat theſe places of ſcripture (with that © 
he takes a ſmall bible out of his pocket) Job. 
7. 14. Thou ſcareſt me with dreams, and terriſig + 


me through viſions; and Duet. 28. 67. In th: 
morning thou ſhait ſay, would God it wwere evening, 
and at evening thou ſhalt ſay would God it wer. 
morning, for the fear of thine heart, wherewit) 
thou ſhalt fear, and for the fight of thine eyes which 
thou fhalt ſee. I was very much pleaſed with the 
lad's ingenuity, in the application of theſe perti- 


him 


2 
: 


nent ſcriptures to his condition, and deſired ; 


1 1 
him to proceed. (Thus ſaid he) by degrees I 


Go very penſive, inſomuch that it was taken 


'Hvtice of by all our family; whereupon being 
Wrged to it, I told my brother William of it; 
and he privately acqainted my father and mo- 
thought. Mer ; and they kept it ta themſelves for ſome 


Ame. 
3 The ſucceſs of this diſcovery was only this; 
ing to the they did ſometimes laugh at me; ſometimes 


hide me, but ſtill commanded me to keep my 
chool, and put ſuch fopperies out of my head. 
I did occordingly go to ſchool often, but al- 
ways met the woman in the way, 
This and much more to the ſame purpoſe 
(yea as much as held a dialogue of near two 
hours) was our conference in the orchard; which 
to ended with my proffer to him, that (without 
making any privy to our Intents) I would next 
morning, walk with him to the place about 
ſix o'clock, He was even tranſported with Joy 


| 

obey at the mention of it, and replyed, but will you 

w lane ſure, fir? Will you really, fir? Thank God, 
which now I hope I ſhall be believed. From this con- 

: cluſion we retired into the houſe. 

it, and The gentleman, his wife and Mr. William 

ler free Vere impatient to know the event, inſomuch 

g of it that they came out of the parlour, into the 

e ſhape hall to meet us; and ſeeing the lad look chear- 


fully, the firſt complements frgm the old man 
ae 2 4 come Mr. Ruddle, you 4 talked with 
t) Job Sam, I hope now he will have more wit; an 
riß 7 idle boy, an idle boy. At theſe words the 
lad ran up the ſtairs to his chamber without 
: replying and I ſoon ſtop'd the curioſity of 


i the three expectants, by telling them I had pro- 
e, mis 'd ſilence, and was reſolved to be as good 
whic; 2 my word; but when things were riper they 
th the C 2 might 
perti | 

eſired 


[ 14 ] 
might know all; at preſent, I deſired them to 
reſt in my faithful promiſe, that I would do mz 


utmoſt in their ſervice, and for the good of 
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their ſon. With this they were filenced, I cannot 


lay, ſatisfied. 
The next morning before five a Clock, the 


lad was in my Chamber, and very briſk ; La-. 
roſe and went with him. The field he led me 


too, I pueſs'd to be twenty acres, in an open 


country, and about three furlongs from any 
houſe; We went into the field, and had not 


gone above a third part, before the ſperum, N 


in the ſhape of a Woman, with all the circum- 
ſtances he had deſcribed her to me in the or- 


chard the day before, (as much as the ſudden- 


neſs of its Appearance, and evanition would 
permit me to diſcover) met us and paſſed by. 
I was a little ſurpriſed at it; and though I had 


taken up a firm reſolution to ſpeak to it, yet ! 7 


had not the power,” nor indeed durſt I look 
back, yet I took care not to ſhew any fear to 
my pupil and guide, and therefore only tell- 
ing him, that I was ſatisfied in the truth of his 
complaint, we walked to the end of the field, 
and returned, nor did the ghoſt meet us at that 
time above once. 'I perceived in the young 
man a kind of boldneſs mixt with aſtoniſhment ; 
the firſt cauſed by my preſence, and the proof 
he had given of his own relation, and the other 
by the fight of his perſecutor. 

In ſhort, we went home ; I ſomewhat puz- 
led, he much animated. At our return, the 
gentlewoman (whoſe inquiſitiveneſs had miſs'd 
us) watched to ſpeak with me, I gave her a 
convenience, and told her that my opinion was, 
that her ſon's complaint was nor to be flighteg, 
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nor altogether diſcredited, yet that my Judge- 


ment in his caſe was not ſettled. I gave her cau- 


tion moreover, that the thing might nct take 
wind, leaſt the whole country ſhould ring, with 
what we yet had no aſſurance of. | | 

In this juncture of time, I had buſineſs, which 
would admit no delay; wherefore I went for 
Lanceſton that evening, but promiſed to ſee 
them again next week. Yet I was prevented 
by an occaſion which pleaded a ſufficient excuſe. 
For my wife was that week brought home from 
a neighbours houſe very ill. However my 
mind was upon the adventure; I ſtudied the 
the caſe ; and about three weeks after went a- 
gain; reſolving by the help of God to ſce the 
n | | 
The next morning being the 27th day of 
July 1665. I went to the haunted field by my 
ſelf and walked the breadth of it without any 
encounter, I returned, and took the other 
walk, and then the ſpectrum appeared to me, 
much about the ſame place I ſaw it before when 
the young gentleman was with me: in my 
thoughts this moved ſwifter than the time be- 
fore, and about ten foot diſtant from me on 
my right hand; inſomuch that I had not time 
to ſpeak as I determined with myſelf before 
hand. | Ho | 
The evening of this day, the parents, the 
fon, and my fag being in the chamber where 
I lay; I propounded to them, our going alto- 
gether to the place next morning, . and ſome 
aſſeveration, that there was no danger in it, we 
all reſolved upon it. The morning being come; 
leaſt we ſhould alarm the family of Kees 
they went under the pretence of ſeeing a field 
of wheat, and I took my Horſe, and ſetcht 
| : 


! 


we had appointed. 
Thence we all four walked leiſurely into the 
vartilsz and had paſt above half the field, be- 
foro the ghoſt made its appearence. It then 
came over the ſtile juſt before us, and moved 
with that ſwiftneſs, that by the time we had 
one fix or ſeven ſteps it paſſed by. I imme- 
Jately turn'd my head and ran after it, with 
the young man by my fide z we ſaw, it paſs o- 
ver the ſtile at which we entred, but no far- 
ther, I ſtept upon the hedge at one place, he at 
another but could diſcern nothing, whereas 
I dare aver, that the ſwiſteſt horſe in England 
could not have conveyed himſelf out of fight 
in that ſhort ſpace of time. Two things Job- 
ſerved in this days appearance. 

1. That a ſpaniel dog, who followed the 
company unregarded, did bark and run away, 
as the ſpectrum paſſed by; whence *tis eaſy 
to conclude that *twas not our fear or fancy which 


made the apparition. 


2. That the motion of the ſpectrum was 
not gradatim, or by ſteps, and moving of the 
feet; but a kind of gliding as children upon 
the ice, or a Boat down a ſwift river, which 
punctually anſwers the deſcriptions, the ancients 
gave of the motion of their Lemures. 


But to proceed, this occular evidence clearly 


convinced, but withal ſtrangely affrighted the 


old gentleman and his wife; who knew this 


Dorothy Dingly in her life time, were at her 
burial, and now plainly ſaw her features in this 
preſent apparition, I encourag'd them as well 
as I could ; but after this they went no more, 
However I was reſolved to proceed, and uſe 
ſuch lawful means as God hath — and 

2 earned 


à compaſs another way, and fo met at the ſtile 
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learned men haye ſucceſsfully practiſed, in theſe 
unvulgar caſes, 

The next morning being Thurſday, I went 
out very early by my ſelf, and walked for a- 
bout an hours ſpace in meditation and pray- 
er in the field next adjoining to the quartils. 
Soon after five I ſtept over the ſtile, into the 
diſturb'd field; and had not gone above thir- 
ty or forty paces before the ghoſt appeared at 
the farther ſtile, I ſpake to it with a loud voice, 
in ſome ſuch ſentences as the way of theſe dea- 
lings directed me, whereupon it approached 
but ſlowly, and when I came near it moved 
not, I ſpake again and it anſwered, in a voice 
neither very audible nor Inteligible. I was not 
in the leaſt terrify'd, and therefore perſiſted, 
until it ſpake again, and gave me ſatisfaction. 
But the work could not be finiſh'd at this time; 
wherefore the ſame evening an hour after ſun- 
ſet, it met me again near the ſame place, and 
after a few words of each fide it quietly vaniſhed, 
and neither doth appear fince, nor ever will 
more, to any man's diſturbance. The diſcourſe 
hg morning laſted about a quarter of an 

our. 

Theſe things are true, and I know them to 


be fo with as much certainty as eyes and ears 


can give me, and until J can be perſwaded that 
my ſenſes do deceive me about their proper 
object; and by that perſwaſion deprive my 
ſelf of the ſtrongeſt inducement to believe the 


_ Chriſtian Religion, I muſt and will aſſert, tha 


theſe things in this paper are true. 
As for the manner of my Proceeding, I find 
no reaſon to be aſhamed of it, for I can juſtify 
it, to men of good principles, diſcretion, and 
re- 
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recondite learning. Though in this caſe I choſe 
to content my ſelf in the aſſurance of the thing, 
rather than be at the unprofitable trouble to 
perſuade others to believe it. For I know full 
well with what difficulty, relations of ſo uncom- 
mon a nature and practice, obtain belief. He 
that tells ſuch a ſtory, may expe& to be dealt 
withal, as a traveller in Poland by the robbers, 
viz. firſt murdered and then ſearch'd, firſt con- 
demn'd for a lyar, or ſuperſtitous, and then 
(when *tis too late) have his reaſons and proofs 


examined. This incredulity may be attributed, 


1, To the infinite abuſes of the people, and 
impoſitions upon their faith by the cunning 
Monks and Friars, &c. in the days of dark- 


neſs and Popery. For they made apparitions 


as often as they pleafed, and got both money 
and credit by quieting the Terriculamenta Vulgi, 
which their own artifice had raiſed. 

2. To the prevailing of Somatiſm and the 
Hobbean principle in theſe times; which is a 
revival of the doctrine of the ſadduces, and as 
it denies the nature, ſo cannot confiſt with the 
apparition of ſpirits, of which ſee, Leviath. p. 
I c. 12. | 

3. To the. ignorance of men in our age, in 
this peculiar and myſterious part of philoſophy 
and religion, namely the communication between 
Parity and men. Not one ſcholar of ten thou- 
and (though otherwiſe of excellent learning) 
knows any thing of it, or the way how to ma- 
nage it. This ignorance breeds fear, and abhor- 
ence of that, which otherwiſe might be of in- 
camparable benefit to mankind. 


But 


Fas no body 


BE: 


| 4 But I being a clergyman,. and young, and 
a ſtranger in theſe parts, do apprehend filence 
and ſecrecy to be my beſt ſecurity. 


In rebus abſtruſiſimis abundans taut ela non nocet- 


r „ Nr Mt; 
The apparition of a Gentleman to the late 
reverend and learned Dr. Scott, on account 


* of anoriginal deed belonging to his grand- 


+ ſon's eſtate; 
„ 


L HE doctor, as I have the ſtory related, 


5 was ſitting alone by the fire, either in 
his ſtudy or his parlour, in Broadſtreet where 
K liv'd, and reading a book, his door bein 
hut faſt and lock'd; he was well aſſured there 
in the room but himſelt, when 
Accidentally raiſing his head a little, he. was 
exceedingly ſurprized to ſee ſitting in an elbow- 
Chair, at the other fide of the fire-place or chim- 
ney, an ancient grave gentleman in a black 
velvet gown, a lond whig, and looking with 
a pleaſing countenance towards him (the doctor) 
as if juſt going to ſpeak. 

Ihe doctor as we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, 
was greatly ſurprized at the ſight of him; and 
indeed the ſeeing him as ſitting in a chair was the 
moſt likely to be ſurprizing; becauſe the doctor 
knowing the door to be lock'd, and then ſeeing 


a man ſitting in the chair, he muſt immediately 


and at firſt fight conclude him to be a ſpi- 
rit, or apparition or devil, call it as you will; 
had he ſeen him come in at the door, he 
might at firſt have ſuppoſed him to be really 
W__— 4 


[ 20 


a gentleman come to ſpeak. with him, and might de 


think he had omitted faſtening the door, as he 
intended to have done. 


The doctor appeared in great diſorder at the _ 


fight, as he acknowledg'd to thoſe to whom 
he told the ſtory, and from whom (ſays my 
author) I receiv*d this account, with very little 
remove of hands between. 

The ſpectre it ſeems began, for the doctor 
had not courage at firſt, as he faid, to ſpeak 
to it; I ſay the ſpectre or apparition ſpoke 
firſt, and deſired the doctor not to be frighted, 
not to be ſurprized, for that he would not do 
him any hurt; but that he came to him upon 
a matter of great importance to an injur'd fa- 
mily, which was in great danger of being ruin'd ; 
and that tho? he (the doctor) was a ſtranger to the 
family, yet knowing him to be a man of integrity 
he had pitch'd upon him to do an a& of very 
great charity, as well as juſtice z and that he 
could depend upon him for a punctual perfor- 
mance. 

The doctor was not at firſt compoſed enough 
ſo receive the introduction of the buſineſs with 
a due attention; but ſeem'd rather inclin'd to 
get out of the room if he could, and once or 
twice made ſome attempt to knock for ſome of 
the family to come up, at which the apparition 
apear'd a little diſpleaſed. | 

But it ſeems he need not; for as the doctor 
ſaid, he had no power to go out of the room 
if he had been next the door, or to knock for 
help if ary had been at hand, 

But here the apparition ſeeing the doctor ſtill 
in confuſion, deſir'd him again to compoſe him- 
ſelf, for he would not do him the leaſt injury, 
or offer any thing to make him uneaſy; but 

7 | defir'd 


Ear 


d might deſir'd that he would give him leave to deliver 
r, as he the buſineſs he came about, which when he 
7 heard, perhaps he would ſee leſs cauſe to 
r at the be ſurprized or apprehenſive than he did now. 
whom By this time, and by the calm way of dif- 
ſays my courſe above mentioned, the doctor recovered 
ry little Himſelf ſo much, tho* not with any kind of 
compoſure, as to ſpeak. 
doctor In the name of God, ſays the doctor, what 
) ſpeak art thou? 
| ſpoke l deſire you would not be frighted, feys the 
ighted, _ apparition to him again; I am a ſtranger to 
not do you, and if I tell you my name, you do not 
1 upon know it; but you may do the buſineſs with- 
rd fa- cout enquiring. ; 
uind; The doctor continued till diſcompoſed and 
to the untaſy, and ſaid nothing for ſome time. 
tegrityx [he apparition ſpoke again to him not to be 
f very ſurprized, and received only for anſwer the old 
lat he ignorant queſtion, 
erfor- In the name of God, what art thou? 

Upon this the ſpectre ſeem*d diſpleaſed, as 
10ugh if the doctor had not treated him with reſpect; 
With and expoſtulated a little with him, telling him 
'd to he could have terrify'd him into a compliance, 
ce or but that he choſe to come calmly and quietly 
ne of to him; and uſed ſome other diſcourſes, ſo civil 
rition and obliging, that by this time he began to 

be a little more familiar, and at length the doctor 
octor ask 'd, 
room What is it you would have with me? 
© for At this the apparition, as if gratify'd with 
the queſtion, began his ſtory thus. 
ſtill I lived in the county of 
him- I do not exafily remember the county he 
ury, named; but it was in ſome of the we/ſ- 
but tern counties of England. 


where 


D 2 


ſir'd 
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where I left a very good eſtate, which my 
grandſon enjoys at this time. But he is ſued 
for the poſſeſſion by my two nephews, the 
ſons of my younger brother, 

Here he gave him his own name, the name 
of his younger brother, and the names of his two 
nephews ; but I am not allow*d to publiſh the names 
in this relation, nor might it be proper for many 
reaſons. FR | 

The doctor then interrupted, and aſked him 
how long the grandion had been in Poſſeſſion 
of the eſtate ; which he told him was 
years, intimating that he had been ſo long 
dead. | 

Then he went on, and told him, that his ne- 
phews would be too hard for his grandſon in 
the ſuit, and would our him of the manſion- 
houſe and eſtate ; fo that he would be in dan- 
ger of being entirely ruined, and his family be 
reduced. | 

Still the doctor could not ſee into the matter, 
or what he could do to help or remedy the 


evil that threaten'd the family; and therefore 


aſked him fome queſtions, for now they be- 
gan to be a little better acquainted than at firſt. 
Says the doctor, And what am I able to do 
in it, if the law be againſt him ? | | 

Why, /ays the Spectre, it is not that the ne- 
phews have any right; but the grand deed 
of ſettlement, being the conveyance of the 
inheritance, is loſt; and for want of that deed 
they will not be able to make out their title to 
the eſtate, 25 


Well, ſays the doctor, and ſtill what can 1 
do in the caſe? 8 


Why, ſays the ſpectre, if you will go down 
to my grandſon's houſe, and take ſuch perſons 
3 | with 
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| My Fith you as you can truſt, I will give you ſuch : | 
ſued juſtructions as that you ſhall find out the deed - h 
the or ſettlement, which lies concealed in a place 
' whete I put it with my own hands, and where 
name you ſhall direct my grandſon to take it out in 
\ 19 your preſence. 
1ames But why then can you not direct your grand- 
many fon himſelf to do this? /ays the doctor. 
= Aſk me not about that, ſays the apparition ; 
him there are divers reaſons which you may know 
ſion hereafter. I can depend upon your honeſty 
— in it, in the mean time, and J will fo diſpoſe 
long matters that you ſhall have your expences 
pPouaid you, and be handſomely allow'd for your 
s ne- trouble. 
n in After this diſcourſe, and ſeveral other ex- = 
fion- poſtulations, (for the doctor was not eaſily pre- — 
dan- Ail'd upon to go *till the ſpectre ſeemed to look 
y be angrily, and even to threaten him for refuſing,) 
he did at laſt promiſe to go. 1 
tter, * Having obtain'd a promiſe of him, he told 


the him he might let his grandſon know that he 
fore had formerly converſed with his grandfather, 

be- (but not how lately, or in what manner,) and | | 
DF - aſk to ſee the houſe; and that in ſuch an upper | | 
> do room or loft, he ſhould find a great deal of old 9 


lumber, old coffers, old cheſts, and ſuch things 


ne- as were out of faſhion now, thrown by, and pil'd | il 
leed up upon one another, to make room for modiſh | 
the furniture, cabinets, cheſts of drawers, and the | 
leed Uke. 3D | | | 

> to + That in ſuch a particular corner was ſuch a 


Certain old cheſt, with an old broken lock upon 
n 1 t., and a key in it, which could neither be turn'd 
in the lock, or pulled out of it. 


1 In that cheft, /ays be, and in that place, — 
ſons lyes the grand deed, or charter of the eſtate, © 
ith ; which 
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| which conveys the inheritance, and without 
which the family will be ruin'd, and turn'd wi 
out of doors. 
After this diſcourſe, and the doctor pro- 
miſing to go down into the country and diſ- 
patch this important commiſſion ; the appari- 
; tion putting on a very pleaſant and ſmiling a- 
i ſpe, thank d him, and diſappear'd. 
I After ſome days, and within the time limit- 
| ed by the propoſal of the ſpectre, the doctor # 
went down accordingly into Hire; and 
finding the gentleman's houſe very readily, k 
by the direction, knocked at the door, and 
aſked if he was at home; and after being told ge 
he was, and the ſervants telling their maſter am 
it was a clergyman, the Gentleman came to b 
the door, and very courteouſly invited him in. 
After the doctor had been there ſome time, 
he obſerved the gentleman received him with _ 
an unexpected civility, tho* a ſtranger, and 0 
without buſineſs : They entered into many * 
friendly diſcourſes, and the doctor pretended it 
to have heard much of the family, (as, indeed, 1 
he had) and of his grandfather; from whom, 
fir, ſays he, I perceive the eſtate more imme- Þ 
diately deſcends to yourſelf. | 1 
Ay, ſays the gentleman, and ſhook his head, ® 
my father died young, and my grandfather has 
left things fo conf, that for want of one *© 
principal writing, which is not yet come to hand 
J have met with a great deal of trouble from a : 
couple of coufins, my grandfather's brother's * 
children, ,who have put me to a great deal of | 
1 
| 


charge about it. And with that the doctor 
ſeemed a little inquiſitive. 


But I hope you have got over it, fir ? /ays be. 
wht No 


without 
| turn'd 


or pro- 
ind dil. 


appari- 
lin 8 A- 


e limit- 
doctor 
'3 and 
readily, 
r, and 
ig told 
maſter 
ame to 
in. 

e time, 
n with 
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many 
tended 
ndeed, 
whom, 
imme- 


head, 
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hand 
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Ys be. 
No 


ground, 
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No truly, ſays the gentleman, to be ſo open 


with you, we ſhall never get quite over it un- 


leſs we can find this old deed ; which, how+ 


we ſhall find, for I intend to make 


ever, I hope 
a general ſearch for it. : 
I wiſh with all my heart you may find it, fir, 
s the doctor. 

I don't doubt but I ſhall; I had a ſtrange 
dream about it but laſt night, ſays tbe. gen- 


* Heman. 


A dream about the writing! ſays the doctor, I 
hope it was that you ſhould find it then ? 

I dream*d, ſays the gentleman, that a ſtrange 
gentleman came to me, that I had never ſeen in 
my life, and helped me to look it. I don't know 
but you may be the man. 
© I ſhould be very glad to be the man, Iam ſure, 
feys the doctor. 

Nay, ſays the gentleman, you may be the man 
to help me to look it. 
Ay, Sir, ſays the doctor, I may help you to look 
it indeed, and I'll do that too with all my heart; 
un I would much rather be the man that ſhould 
elp you to find it: pray when do you intend to 
make a ſearch ? 
To- morrow, ſays the gentleman, J had appointed 
to do it. 
But, ſays the doctor, in what manner do you in- 
tend to ſearch ? 
Why, /ays the gentleman, tis all our opinions 
that my grandfather was ſo very much concerned 
to preſerve this writing, and had ſo much jea- 
louſy that ſome that were about him would take 
it from him if they could, that he has hid it 
in ſome ſecret place; and I am reſolved PII pull 
half the houſe down but I'll find it, if it be above 


Truly 
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Truly, ſays the doctor, he may have hid it ſo, 
that you muſt pull” the, houſe down before you 
findit, and perhaps not then neither. I have known 
ſuch things utterly loſt, by the very care taken to 
preſerve them. 

If it was made of ſomething the fire would not 


deſtroy, ſays the gentleman, I would burn the houſe _ 


down, but I would find it. 

I ſuppoſe you have ſearch'd all the old gentle- 
man's cheſts, and trunks, and coffers over and 
over? ſays the door. 

Ay, Jays the gentleman, and turn'd them all in- 
ſide out ward, and there they lie of a heap up in a 
great loft, or garret, with nothing in them; nay, 
we knock*d three or four of them in Pieces to 
ſearch for private drawers, and then I burnt them 
for anger, tho? they were fine old cypreſs cheſts, 


that colt money enough when they were in 


faſhion. | TY 
J am ſorry you burnt them, ſays the doctor. 
Nay, ſays the gentleman, I did not burn a 


ſcrap of them till they were all ſplit to pieces; 


and it was not poſſible there could be any thing 
there. | 

This made the doctor a little eaſy ; for he began 

to be ſurprized when be told him he had ſplit 
ſome of them out, and burnt them, 

Well, /ays the doctor, if I cannot do you any 
ſervice in your ſearch, Pll come and ſee you again 
to-morrow, and wait upon your ſearch with my 
good wiſhes. 

Nay, ſays the gentleman, I don't deſign to 
part with you; ſince you are ſo kind to offer 
me your help, you ſhall ſtay all night then, and 
be at the firſt of it. 

The doctor had now gain'd his point ſo far 
as to make himſelf acquainted and defirable in 

the 
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that tho' he made as if he would go, he did 


got want much entreaties to make him ſtay ; ſo 
he conſented to lie in the houſe all night. 12 
A little before evening the gentleman asked 


him to take a walk in his park, but he put it 


off with a jeſt; I had rather, fir, ſaid be fmil- 


ug, you'd let me fee this fine old manſion- 
Houſe that is to be demoliſhed to-morrow ; me- 
thinks I'd fain ſee the houſe once, before you 
pull it down. | 
With all my heart, /ays the. gentleman. So 
be carried him immediately up ſtairs, ſhewed 


Him all the beſt apartments, and all his fine 


rniture and pictures; and coming to the 
ead of the great flair-caſe where they came 
p, offered to go down again. 
7. But, fir, ſays the doctor, ſhall we not go 
up higher? 


There's nothing there; ſays be, but garrets 


* 


and old lofts full of rubbiſh, and a place to 
go out into the turret, and the clock-houſe. 


O, let me ſee it all, now we are a going, ſay} 
N 
the doctor, I love to ſee the old lofty towers 


and turrets, the magnificence of our anceſtors, 
_though they are out of faſhion now ; pray 
let us ſee all, now we are going. 


Why, it will tire you, /ays the gentleman. 
No, no, ſays the doctor, if it don't tire you 


that have ſeen it ſo often, it won't tire me, I 


is 
1 


ly 4 gentleman goes, and the doctor after him. 


ö 

5 
* 

5. 


aſſure you: Pray let us go up. So away the 


After they had rambled over the wild part 
of an old built great houſe, which I need not 


| paſſes by a great room, the door of 
which was open, and in it a great deal of old lum- 
ber: and what place is this, pray? ſays the doctor, 
5 L. looking 


28 
looking 
Ol! that's the room, /ays the gentleman ſofth, 
becauſe there was a ſervant attending them, that 
the room I told you of, where all the old rub. 
biſh lay, the cheſts, the coffers, and the trunks; 
look there, fee how they are piled up one upor 
another almoſt to the ceiling. | 
With this the doctor goes in and looks about 
him; for this was the place he was directed to and 
which he wanted to ſee : he was not in the roon 
two minutes but he found every thing juſt as the 
ſpectre at London had deſerib'd, went directly 
to the pile he had been told of, and fixes his eye 
upon the very cheſt with the old ruſty lock upon 
it, with the key in it, which would neither turn 
round, nor come out. A 

On my word, ſir, ſays the doctor, you have 
taken pains enough, if you have rumaged al] 
theſe drawers, and cheſts, and coffers, and every 
thing that may have been in them, 

Indeed fir, ſays the gentleman, I have emptied 
every one of them myſelf, and look'd over all the 
old muſty writings one by one ; with ſome help, 
indeed; but they, every one paſt thro? my own 
hand, and under my eye. 


Well, fir, /ays the doctor, I ſee you have been | . 


in earneſt, and I find the thing is of great conſe- 


quence to you: I have a ſtrange fancy come into 4 
my head this very moment; will you gratify my 
curioſity with but opening and emptying one 
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in at the door, but not offering to go in. 
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ſmall cheſt or coffer that I have caſt my eye th 


upon? there may be nothing in it, for you are 
ſatisfy'd, I believe, that I was never here be- * 


forez but I have a ſtrange notion that there are 


ſome private places in it which you have not 
found; perhaps there may be nothing in them, oy 


when they are found, 


* 
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The gentleman looks at the cheſt ſmiling, I 
tO go in member opening it very well; and turning to 
in foftly, his ſervant, Will, /ays be, don't you remember that 
„ that" peſt ? yes, fir, ſays Will, very well, I remember 
old rub. von were ſo weary you fat down upon the cheſt 


trunks; nen every thing was out of it, you clap'd down 
1c upon the lid, and fat down, and ſent me to my lady 
| te bring you a dram of citronz you ſaid you 
s abou! fre ſo tired you was ready to faint. 
to and Well, fir, *twas only a fancy of mine, and 
© TOON pery likely to have nothing in it. DEE 
ſt as the, ®Tis no mater for that, ſays the gentleman, you 
direftly hall ſee it turn'd bottom up again before your 
his eye face, and ſo you ſhall all the reſt, if you do but 
K upon ſpeak the word. | 1 8 
er turn Well, fir, /ays the, doctor, if you will oblige 
me but with that one, I will trouble you no far- 
u have ther. ; . 
zed all Immediately the gentleman cauſes the coffer 
d every to be drag'd out and open'd; for it would not 
_ _=he lock'd, the key would neither lock it nor un- 
mptied Jock it: when the papers were all out, the doc- 
all the for turning his face another way, as if he would 
e help, ſook among the papers, but taking little or no 
y own gotice of the cheſt, ſtoop'd down, and as if ſup- 
porting himſelf with his cane, chops his cane 
e been into the cheſt, but ſnatcht it out again haſtily, - 
conſe- as if it had been a miſtake, and turning to the 
e into **ZEheſt he claps the lid of it down, and fits down 
ify my upon it, as if he was a weary too. | 
g one 0 However he takes an opportunity to ſpeak to 
y eye the Gentleman ſoftly, to ſend away his man, a 
ou are moment; for I would ſpeak a word or two with 
e be- "ou, fir, ſays be, out of his hearing; and then re- 


e not ſend for a hammer and a chiſel? 
*m 7 © 3 Yes, 
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Yes, "fir, ſays the gentleman. Go Will, ſays he ts © 


his man, fetch a hammer and chiſel, 


As ſoon as Will was gone, -Now, fir, ſays be, 4 


let me ſay a bold word to you; I have found your 
writing; I have found your grand deed of ſettle. 
ment ; PII ay you a hundred guineas I have it in 
this coffer ? 

The gentleman takes up the lid again, 
handles the cheſt, looks over every part of it ; 
but could ſee nothing; he is confounded and 
amazed! What do ye mean? /ays be 10 the 
doctor, you have no unuſual art I hope, no 
conjuring in hand; here's nothing but an 
empty coffer ? 


Not I upon my word, ſays the doctor, 1 am 


no Magician, no Cunning- Man, I abhor it; 
but I tell you again the Writing is in this coffer. 
The gentleman knocks, and calls as if he 
was frighted, for his man with a hammer, but 
the doQor ſat compoſed n upon the lid of the 
coffer. 
At laſt up comes the man with the hammer 
and chiſel, and the doctor goes to work with 
the cheſt, knocks upon the flat of the bottom: 
hark ! ſays, he don't you bear it, fir, ſays he, 
don't you hear it plainiy? 
Hear what? ſays the gentelman, I don't un- 


derſtand you, indeed. 


Why the cheſt has a double Bottom, fir, a 


falſe Bottom, ſay the doctor; don't you = 1 


it ſound hollow? © 

In a word, they immediately ſplit the inner 
Bottom open, and there lay the - parchment 
ſpread abroad flat on the whole breadth of the 


Bottom of the trunk, as f. Paine of Paper is u 0 N 
. 325 flat of a drawer * iC 
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It is impoſſible for me to deſcribe the joy 


and ſurprize of the gentleman, and ſdon after 
of the whole family; for the gentleman ſent for 


his lady, and two of his daughters, up into the 


garret among all the Rubbiſh, to ſee not the 
Witing only, but the Place where it was found, 
and the manner how. | | | 
Tou may eaſily ſuppoſe the doctor was ca- 
reſs'd with uncommon civilities in the fami- 
y, and ſent up (after about a week's; ſtay) in 
the gentleman's own coach to London. I do 
not remember whether he diſcloſed the ſecret to 
the gentleman or no: I; mean the ſecret of the 
apparition, by which the place where the writing 
was to be found, was diſcovered to him, and who 


obliged him to come down on purpoſe to find 
It : 1 fay, I do not remember that part, neither 


is it material, As far as I have had the ſtory 


felatetl, ſo far I have handed it forward; and 
I have the truth of it affirmed in ſuch a manner 
* at I cannot doubt it. 22 | | 
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ſoldier in colonel Venables regiment that 
came out of Ireland, looked melancholy 


and pined, and grew ſo pale and thin, that he 
was worn almoſt to a ſkeleton. His officer, 
thinking the poor fellow might have ſome cauſe 
for grief which it might be in his power to re- 
move, kindly ur him to declare what it was 


that made him ſo wretched; and at laſt, the 


ſoldier, unable longer to endure the racking tor- 
ments of his own mind, made a confeſſion to his 
* captain, that he formerly had been a ſervant to 
a man that carried about ſtockings and ſuch way 


10 ben zend that for Nr marry 8 hag. mutt 


ered 


— 


of God, in the diſcovery of it, confeſſed the fact, 


1 0 2 


dered his maſter, and buried / him in ſuch a place; 
that he had immediately fled into Ireland, and 
inliſted himſelf for a ſoldter; that he had never 
enjoyed any happy hours, but particularly from 
the time he had landed in England; that he 
had every night been haunted with the ghoſt of 
his maſter ; who ſaid to him, ** Wilt thou not 
yet confeſs thy wicked murder.” He added, 
that he was now glad to ſuffer death at once, in 
order to avoid the lingering puniſhment of waſt- 
ing by degrees under exceflive tortures. He af- 
terwards made a proper confeſſion before a ma- 
giſtrate: the body was ſearched for and found, 
and the man was hanged in chains where the mur- 
der was committed. | 


. 


Traveller was found murdered near Itzhow 

in Denmark; and becauſe the murderer 

was unknown, the magiſtrates cauſed the hand 
of the ſlain to be cut off, and hung up by a 
ſtring to the top of a room in the town- priſon. 
Ten years after, the murderer came into that 
room, having been taken up for ſome very ſlight 
offence, and the hand immediately began to drop 
blood upon the table that ſtood underneath it. 
The — on that, accuſed the priſoner with the 
murder, , who ſtruck with the apparent judgment 


and ſubmitted to the puniſhment ſo juſtly due to. > 
his crime. 8 


9:T:0:RY-.V. 


N the northern part of England (I think in 
© Lancaſhire: for I had the Aoty from a ve | 


wan of that country) the miniſter before he 


if 

x pad 8 52 ( 33 _ | 
id, and yan to read prayers at church, ſaw a paper lying 
d never 15 his dock, which he ſuppoſed to be the banns 
y from pf marriage. He opened it, and ſaw written in 
hat he 4 fair and diſtin hand, words to the following 
hoſt of purpoſe, « That John P. and James D. had 
ou not © murdered a travelling man, had robbed him of 
added, | © his effects, and buried him in ſuch an or- 
nce, in 4 chard,” The miniſter was extremely ſtartled, 
f waſt- and aſked his clerk haſtily, if he had placed any 
He af. paper in the prayer- book. The clerk declared 
a ma- be had not; but the miniſter prudently con- 
found, cealed the contents of the paper, for the two 
e mur- names therein contained were thoſe of the clerk, 

und the ſexton of the church, ; 
he miniſter then went directly to a magiſtrate, 
told him what had happened, and took the paper 
put of his pocket to read it, when to his great 
tzhow ſurprize nothing appeared thereon, but it was a 
rderer plain peace of white paper ! The juſtice on that 
hand _ accuſed the miniſter of whim and fancy, and ſaid 
by 2 _ *that his head muſt certainly have been diſtem- 
non, | pered, when he imagined ſuch ſtrange contents 
> that on a blank piece of paper. The good clergy- 
light man, plainly ſaw the hand of God in this matter, 
drop and by earneſt intreaties, prevailed on the juſ- 
th it. > tice, to grant his warrant againſt the clerk and 
h the ſexton; who were taken up on ſuſpicion, and ſe- 
pParately confined and examined; when ſo many 
= contradictions appeared in their examination; for 
the ſexton, who kept an alehouſe, owned the 
having lodged ſuch a man at his houſe, and the 
x clerk ſaid, he was that evening at the ſexton's, 
| | but no ſuch man was there, that it was thought 
Proper to ſearch their houſes, in which were 
found ſeveral pieces of gold, and ſome goods 
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no poſitive proof could be made out, till the 
clergyman, recollecting, that the paper men- 
tioned the dead body to be buried in ſuch an or- 
chard, a circumſtance which had before ſlipped 
his memory, the place was ſearched, and the 


body was found: on hearing which, the ſexton 
confeſſed the fact, accuſing the clerk as his ac- 


complice,. and they were both accordingly exe- 


cuted. 
O e FI. 


Man was taken up on ſuſpicion of murder, 

but when brought to the bar, the evi- 

dence appeared not ſtrong enough to convict 
him. He: behaved with great apparent boldneſs, 
for he knew there were no witneſſes to the fact; 
and he had alſo taken all neceſſary caution to 
prevent a diſcovery. But the judge obſerved in 


the man's countenance, a terror and coufuſion, 


which his pretended boldneſs could not hide, 
and therefore kept his eye ſteadily fixt on him 
the whole time. As ſoon as the laſt witneſs 
was diſmifſed, the man aſked, if they had any 
more evidence againſt him; when the judge 
looking ſternly at him, aſked him if he did not 
himſelf know of one more that could. appear 
againit him, whoſe preſence would put the mat- 
ter out of doubt. On which the man: ſtarted 
and cried: out, My lord, he is not a legal 
* witneſs, no man can ſpeak in his own cauſe, 
* nor was the wound I gave him half fo large, 
as what he ſhews againſt me,” The judge 
preſently perceived by the man's ſtarting, and 
the wildneſs and terror of his look, that he either 
ſaw the ghoſt of the murdered man, or that his 


imagination had from his guilty conſcience formed 
ſuch 
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fach an appearance; and therefore making the 
proper anſwers from ſuch a ſuppoſition, he ſoon 
brought the murderer to confeſs the fact, for 
which he was condemned, and hanged in chains, 
at the place where he declared the murder was 
committed. At his death he averred, that the 
ghoſt of the murdered perſon had appeared before 
his eyes at his trial. Moretus, p. 101. 


8 T OR T VII 


Gentleman in good circumſtances about the 
year 1640, murdered his friend, a man in 
buſineſs, near Bow- church in Cheapſide; and 
with ſuch circumſtances of malice, revenge a 
cruelty, as made it impoſſible for him to expect 
any mercy. He therefore made his eſcape into 
France, where he lived for ſome years: But 
from the horrors of his guilty conſcience, which 
almoſt every night a ee before his eyes, 
whether ſleeping or waking, his murdered friend, 
he felt ten- fold the puniſhment, which, by flight, 
he vainly hoped to eſcape. After twenty years 
teſidence, or rather wandering, abroad, through 
7 moſt part of Europe, he reſolved to venture 
back into England. He changed his name z 
and as time, and the change of climates had al- 
IF tered his perſon, he doubted not but he might 
in ſome retired part of his own country, wear 
out the remainder of his days; and perhaps, re- 
cover that peace of mind, which he had there 
left behind him. But publick juſtice, though 
low, at laſt overtook him: For the very even- 
ing that he landed in a wherry at Queenhithe- 
ſtairs, walking up to Cheapſide, in order to get 
into a coach, juſt in the duſk, and by the very 
= door of his murdered friend, he heard a voice 
"2 F cry 
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ery out, „ Stop him, ſtop him, there he is.“ 
On this he ran as faſt as he was able, and ſoon | 
found himſelf followed by a large mob. He 
was quickly overtaken and ſeized, on which he | 
cried out, I confeſs the fact, I am the man 
« that did it.” The mob on that ſaid, as he 
had confeſſed the crime, they would proceed to 
execution; and, after making him refund the 
ſtolen goods, would give him the diſcipline of 
pumping, kenneling and the like: on which he 7 
ſaid he had ſtolen nothing, for though he had f 
murdered Mr. L——, yet he had no intention | 
of robbing his houſe. By this anſwer the mob, 1 
found themſelves miſtaken, for they were purſu- 
ing a pickpocket, and ſeeing this man run hard, 
believed him to be the pickpocket; but now 
were for letting him 50 as a perſon diſtracted, 
that knew not what he fad. One man however 
who lived in that neighbourhood, and had heard 
of the murder of Mr. L—=—, defired that this 
gentleman might be examined before a magiſ- 
trate, and he was accordingly carried before the 
Lord-Mayor, who took his confeſſion of the fact, 
for which he was ſoon after hanged : and he de- 
clared at the gallows, that the day of his execu- 

tion, was the happieſt day he had known fince a 
he had committed that horid, treacherous, in- 
human a&, the murder of a friend, who loved 
him, and to whom he lay under the higheſt obli- 
gations. [Moretus's ſecrets of the inviſible world | 

diſcloſed, p. 105.} 3 
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He S TOR Y VII. 
h he | ol 

man N the reign of King James I. one Ann Waters 
S he | et an unlawful and wanton intercourſe with 
d to a young man in the neighbourhood ; and finding 
the 5 her huſband ſome embarraſſment to their wicked 
e of # pleaſures, determined to put him out of the way; 
h he [7 and accordingly one night, aſſiſted by her pa- 
had ramour, ſhe ſtrangled her huſband, and they 8. 
tion ried his body under a dung-hill in the cow- 
nob, 55 houſe. The man was miſſing, and his wife made 
irſu- ſuch a lamentation about him, that * 
ard, greatly pitied her, and gave her all the aſſiſtance 
now in their power in ſearching for her huſband ; but 
ted, as ſhe knew where ſhe had laid him, ſhe took 
ever care to direct their ſearch far ſrom the place 
eard where her barbarity would have been diſco- 
this 1 vered. | 
if. After the ſearch was at an end, and it was 
the imagined, that the man might be gone away for 
= debt, without acquainting his wife with his in- 
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tentions; a woman in the neighbourhood dreamt 
that a ſtranger told her, that Ann Waters had 
ſtrangled her huſband, and hid him under the 
dunghill. She at firſt diſregarded the dream, but 
it being repeated ſeveral nights, it began pub- 
lickly to be talked of; and at length they got 
authority to ſearch the dunghull, where the dead 
body was found; and other concurrent circum- 
ſtances appearing, the wife was apprehended and 
convicted of the murder, which before her exe- 
cution ſhe confeſſed, and impeached the young 
fellow, her accomplice : he, on her being appre- 
hended, immediately fled, but was purſued and 
taken, and on his own confeſſion was alſo —— 
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for the murder. Ann Waters was burnt, and 


her paramour was hang'd in chains, 


[Turner 29. Wanlys wonders, &. I. 1. 


c. 41. p. 90. Baker's Chron. p. 614.] 


$'.T..O..R.Y. IK, 


IN the year 1690, a man in Ireland dreamed 
that he was riding out with a relation of his, 


who lived at Ameſbury, in Wiltſhire, on the 
downs near that town; and that his relation was 


robbed and murderd by two men, whoſe perſons 
and dreſs he perfectly remembered. His dream 
was ſo ſtrong, that he wrote to his couſin at 
Ameſbury, begging him not to ride late, and 
then related the dream he had had concernin 

him. The man received the letter, but lat bt. 
at the caution; and the next night on the'very 
ſpot therein mentioned, he was both robbed and 
murdered. His wife extremely afflicted for his 
loſs, ſhewed this letter to her friends, and from 
the exact deſcription of the murderers they were 
taken up, ſeparately confined, and by their equi- 


vocal and contradictory anſwers, ſome of the 


murdered man's things being alſo found upon 

them, 'they were convicted, and hanged in chains 

on the ſpot where the murder was committed. 
¶ Turner, p. 54. | 


& 0 RY 
TRL Arcadians of intimate acquaintance, 
lodged at Mzgara. One at a friend's houſe; 
the other at an inn. He that lodged with his 
friend, ſaw in his ſleep, his companion ſuppli- 
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1 
eating his hoſt not to kill him; and heard his 
voice begging him to come to his aſſiſtance. Sud- 
denly awaking, he ſtarted from his bed, and was 
haſtily running out of the room; but recollecting 


his ſenſes, he found he had only been in a dream, 
he therefore returned to his bed, and compoſed 
= himſelf again to ſleep, 


His friend again ap- 
© peared to him with ſeveral wounds in his body, 
and ſaid, Since you could not prevent my 
murder, yet I conjure you to revenge it. My 
* hoſt has killed me, and has laid my body at 


1 the bottom of a dung: cart, and is now car- 


7 © < rying it out of the welt gate of the city.” The 
man at this ſuddenly awaked again, and putting 
on his clothes, ran haſtily to the weſtern gate, 
- where he overtook the cart, and under a heap of 
dung, found the mangled body of his murdered 
friend. The inn-keeper was ſeized, and fuffered 
the puniſhment he ſo well deſerved. | 
* [Turner 49. Valer Maxim. 1. e. 7. Dr. Moore 
Ilnmmort. of the ſoul. I. 2. c. 181 e 
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= $ O R Y XI. 

I» F* the weſt of England a man had been mur- 
1 murdered, but four years had paſſed, and 
the murderer had not been diſcovered. In a large 
company of men met together at an ordinary, 
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Zone of them looking earneſtly at a grazier, cry*d 
—ZFout, © You are the man, fir, that four years 
F ago killed farmer W The grazier 
turn'd as pale as death, and ſtagger'd fo, that 
he was forced to fit down in a chair. The com- 
pany gathered round him, and aſk'd him, if 
og the accuſation was juſt. He fell on his knees, 
and with great contrition and tears, confeſſed the 
fact, and was condemned and executed for the 
ET SES Fee 5 N 


blood. 
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fame. The perſon who taxed the grazier with the 


murder, being aſked on what foundation he had 
accuſed him, declared, that it was no other than 
a ſtrong and ſudden impulſe, which he could not 
refiſt, although his life might have paid the for- 
feit for his ſpeech. "> 

This ſtory was given me by a reverend clergyj- 
man of Wiltſhire, . wo | . 
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Gentleman of high rank and fortune abroad, 

had invited ſeveral officers to dine with him, 
(amongſt which was the father of the gentleman 
who told me the ſtory) and juſt as they ſat down 
to the table, one of the officers looking up, 
cry*'d out Good God! Iam a dead man, take 
«© her away, for pity's ſake take her away, for 
«© I cannot bear that look.” And he immedi- 
ately fell from his chair in a fit upon the flour. 
They gave him all proper aſſiſtance, and reco- 
vered him enough to place him again on his ſeat, 7: 
when looking to the ſame fide of the room, ge 
again cry'd out, There ſhe is ſtill, take her 
<« away or I ſhall confeſs all, and ſuffer the pu- * 
* nifhment I ſo well deſerve.” He then fell in- 
to a ſtronger fit than before; and the gentleman * 
of the houſe having great compaſſion for the poor 
man, and thinking he was ſeized with a frenzy 
fever, ordered him to be carried up ſtairs; and: 
put to bed, and ſent to the next town, which 
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was fix miles off, for a ſurgeon to let him 
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One of the company obſerving, that his agonies 
came on, and by his looking up at a picture 
which hung in the room, asked the gentleman 
of the houſe, whoſe picture it was? to which he 
anſwered, That it was the picture of a young lady, 
who about two years before had been found muc- 
dered in her bed, and her houſe robbed of all the 
molt valuable effects in it; that there never had 
yet been the leaſt trace to find out the murderer : 
that all the remainder of her furniture had been 


2 publickly ſold, and that he had bought that por- 


trait as being well drawn, and the repreſentation 
of a fine woman. The gentleman of the houſe 


then asked the other officers, what they knew of 


the man who was gone to bed in a fit, for he had 


only invited him out of civility to the reſt of the 


gentlemen of the regiment. They declared they 


© knew nothing of his family, but that he had 
lately bought a pair of colours. 


As ſoon as the ſurgeon arrived, he blooded the 
ſick man, who again came to his ſenſes ; and being 
asked, what had given him ſo much uneaſineſs, 
he looked wildly, would give no anſwer, and 
only muttered that ho was ſubject to ſuch fits; 
but looking up earneſtly in the ſurgeon's face, he 
ſeem'd in great confuſion, and they apprehended, 
was again falling into a fit. The gentleman of 
the houſe taking the ſurgeon apart, asked him, 
If he knew the perſon he had blooded ? The 
ſurgeon anſwered, that he believed he did not 
know him, for he heard he was an officer in the 
army; whereas he ſhould otherwiſe have taken 
him for a ſtrolling idle fellow, that he once re- 
membered to have ſeen, who was not likely, ei- 
ther by his birth or fortune, to bear the king's 
commiſſion. The gentlemnn defired the ſurgeon 

| to 


(i 1 . 


to go to him again, and to accoſt him by the 1 


name of that vagabond, to ſee what effect it 


would have'on him, and if it was a miſtake, it 


was eaſy to aſk his pardon, and it would ſoon BY 


be made up. The ſurgeon returning into the 


<5 
N v7 
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room, came familiarly up to the officer, who was Y : he 
gn 


ſtill in bed, took him by the hand and faid, 
ov is it Pedro? I little thought to have ſeen 
vou here, nor knew you juſt now while you 
% was in your fit.” On which he cried out, 
„Well, fince I find I am diſcovered, I will con- 
© feſs all, if you will not let me look on that 
face in the parlour any more.” He accord- 
ingly, before the gentleman of the houſe, made 
a full confeſſion of his having entered the houſe 
of the lady, whoſe picture had ſo terrified him, 
and by the help of one of her ſervants, whom he 
killed and buried in the cellar, and who, it was 
ſuppoſed, was fled for the robbery and murder; 
had rifled the houſe, and murdered the lady. 
That he found five hundred pound in gold in her 
bureau, with which he equipped himſelf for the 
army; but all her jewels, plate, &c. he had bu- 
ried for fear of a diſcovery, in a place, where by 
his direction, they were all found; as was alſo 
the bones of the murdered ſervant in the cellar. 
He was accordingly executed for the ſame; 


S T O R Y XIII 
N the year 1611, Sir Thomas Glover, then 


being our ambaſſador at Conſtantinople, ſome 
of his ſervants were one day diverting themſelves 
with throwing ſnow- balls, when one of the am- 
baſſador's ſervants threw a ball, which hit a Turk 
ſuch a blow on the eye, that it ſtruck him inſtantly 
dead, 
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by the 7 The aga. of the janiſaries complained to the 
fect it {Wſprand viſier, and the grand viſier demanded the 
take, it Mlervant of the ambaſſador to be given up to pub- 


„ 


d ſoon Mic juſtice, 


to the lt was in vain that the ambaſſador urged that 
ho was the blow was given by accident, and not by de- 
1 ſaid, ſign; for the grand viſier inſiſted that he would 
ve ſeen have blood for blood, which is a law never diſ- 
e you penſed with among the Turks. The ambaſſador. 
out, then declared, that he knew not which of his 
con- ſervants to deliver up, for he could not diſcover 
that by whoſe hand the ball had been thrown ; but to 
:cord. prevent a tumult which ſeemed beginning to ariſe 

| fand the end of which might have reached even to 


houſe | the throne) he ordered all his ſervants to appear, 


him, and promiſed to give up the man that ſhould: be 
m he pronounced guilty, Five or fix Turks inſtantly 
t way ſelzed on one Simon Dibbins, a man newly come 
rder; from Candia, and the reſt of the janiſaries, with 
ady. one voice, declared him to be the . guilty 
her man. | Tr 

the The ambaſſador, ' knowing this man to have 
bu- been abſent from the place when the ſnow-ball 
> by was thrown, again proteſted with great vehe- 
alſo mence againſt. his execution: but finding that 


lar. neither intreaties, nor great ſums of money which 
© were offered, could prevail for his enlargement, 
after they had once ſeized on him, he thought 
it was better that one man (innocent as he thought 
dim) ſhould ſuffer, than by any farther oppoſi- 
en tion, to run the riſque of lofing many lives by a 
ne general inſurrection. 


—— The day of his execution being fixed, the am- 
= = baſſador ſent his chaplain to him in priſon, and 
k Dibbins then confeſſed, that he had, ſome years 
y © before, killed a man in England, and for fear of 


(3 detection 


detection, had fled to Candia ; but he faid, he 
was now convinced, that the generel out-cry a- 
gainſt him was the voice of God, by that means 
to bring him to juſtice, for a moſt bloody and 
premeditated murder. 


He was accordingly executed before the gate 
of the ambaſſador's houſe, who from the account 
given by his chaplain, was very well fatisfied to 
find, that, by the death of Dibbins, a murderer * 


was puniſhed, and an innocent man who was only 
the accidental cauſe of a Turk's death, was ſaved 


trom a ſentence which would have been as hard 


on him, as it was juſt on the wretch who ſuffered 
no more than he really deſerved. 


Knowle's Turkiſh Hiſt. p. 134. 


Or. 


The account of the apparition of ſir Geo 
Villers, relating to the murder of the duke 
of Buckingham his ſon, as taken from the 


lord Clarendon's hiſtory of the rebellin 
is as follows. * 


HERE were many ſtories ſcatter'd abroad 

at that time of ſeveral prophecies and pre- 
dictions of the duke's untimely and violent death; 
amongſt the reſt, there was one which was 
upon a better foundation of credit than uſually 
ſuch diſcourſes are founded. 

There was an officer in the king's ward- 
robe in Windſor-Caſtle, of a good reputation 
for honeſty and diſcretion, and then about 
the age of fifty years or more. 12 

| This 


* The copper-plate on the title-page, is a lively repre- 
ſentation of this ſto ry. 
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This man had in his youth been bred in a 
ſchool in the pariſh where fir George Villers, 
the father of the duke, lived, and had been 
much cheriſhed and obliged in that ſeaſon of 
his age by the ſaid fir George, whom after- 
wards he never ſaw. 

About fix months before the miſerable end 


of the duke of Buckingham, about midnight, 
this man being in his bed at Windſor, where 


his office was, and. in very good health, there 
appeared to him on the fide of his bed, a man 
= of a very venerable aſpect, who drew the cur- 


tains of his bed, and fixing his Eyes upon him, 


asked him if he knew him. 


The poor man, half dead with fear and ap- 


prehenſion, being ask'd the ſecond: time, whe- 
ther he remembred him, and having in that 
time called to his memory the preſence of fir 
= George Villers, and the very 


cloaths he uſed 


to wear, in which at that time he ſeem'd to be 
> habited, he anſwered him, that he thought 
him to be that perſon ; he replied, he was in 
the right, that he was the ſame, and that he 


expected a ſervice from him, which was, that 
be ſhould go from him, to his ſon the duke 
of Buckingham, and tell him, if he did not ſome- 
X what to ingratiate himſelf to the people, or at 
X leaſt to abate the extreme malice w 

2X had againſt him, he would be ſuffered to live 
but a ſhort time. 


ich they 


After this difcourſe he diſappeared, and the 


poor man (if he had been at all waking) ſlept 
very well 'til! morning, when he believed all 
5 1 to be a Dream, and conſidered it no other- 
1 W1 2. 


G 2 The 


1 46 J 
The next night, or ſhortly after, the fame 
perſon appeared to him again, in the ſame place, 


and about the ſame time of the night, with 


an aſpe& a little more ſevere than before, and 


asked him, whether he had done as he had re- 
quired of him; and perceiving he had not, 
gave him very, ſevere reprehenſions, told him | 
he expected more compliance from him, and 


that if he did not pertorm his commands, he 
ſhould enjoy no peace of mind; but ſhould 
always be purſu'd by him: Upon which, he 
promiſed him to obey. But the next morn- 
ing, waking out of a gocd fleep, tho' he was 
exceedingly perplexed with the lively repre- 
ſentation of all particulars to his memory, he 
was ſtill willing to perſuade himſelf that that he had 
only dreamed, and conſidered that he was a 


perion at ſuch a diſtance from the duke; that 15g 


he knew not how to find out any admiſſion 
to his preſence, much leſs had any hope to be 
believed in what he ſhould fay ; fo with great 
trouble and unquietneſs he ſpent ſome time 
in thinking what he ſhould do : and in the end 
reſolved to do nothing in the matter. 

The ſame perſon appeared to him the third 
time with a terrible countenance, and bitter- 
ly reproaching him for not performing what 
he had promiſed to do. The poor man had, 
by this time, recovered the courage to tell him, 
that in truth he had deferred the execution 
of his commands, upon conſidering how diffi- 
cult a thing it would be for him to get any ac- 
ceſs to the duke, having acquaintance with 
no perſon about him; and if he ſhould obtain 
admiſſion to him, he ſhou'd never be able to 
perſuade him that he was ſent in ſuch a man- 

3 ner; 


L 9 1 
ner; that he ſhould at leaſt be thought to be 


mad, or to be ſet on and employed by his own, 
or the malice of other men to abuſe the duke ; 
and fo he ſhould be ſure to be undone. 

The perſon reply'd, as he had done before, 


1 that he ſhould never find reſt *till he ſhould 


perform what he required, and therefore he 
were better to diſpatch it ; that the acceſs to 
his ſon was known to be very eaſy, and that 
few men waited long for him; and for the 


gaining him credit, he would tell him two or 
three particulars, which he charged him never 


to mention to any perſon living but to the 
duke himſelf ; and he ſhould no ſoooner hcar 
them but he ſhould believe all the reſt he 


ſhould ſay; and ſo repeating his threats, he 


left him. | 
In the morning the poor man, more con- 
firmed by the la appearance, made his jour- 
ney to London, where the court then was; 
he was very well known to fir Ralph Freeman, 
one of the maſters of requeſts, who had mar- 
ried a lady that was nearly allyed to the duke, 
and was himſelf well received by him: To 


him this man went, and tho* he did not ac- 


quaint him with all the particulars, he ſaid e- 
nough to let him know there was ſomething ex- 
traordinary in it; and the knowledge he had 
of the ſobriety and diſcretion of the man, 
made the more impreſſion on him: He deſired 
that by his means he might be brought to the 
duke in ſuch a place and in ſuch a manner as 
ſhould be thought fit, affirming that he had 
much to ſay to him, and of ſuch a nature as 
would require much privacy, and ſome time 
and patience in the hearing. | 


Sir 
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ſwore he could come at that knowledge only 


| who he was ſure would never ſpeak of it. 


DT 


Sir Ralph promiſed he would ſpeak firſt with 
the duke of him, and then he ſhould under- 
ſtand his pleaſure; and accordingly, the firſt 
opportunity he did inform him of the repu- | 
tation and honeſty of the man, and then what 
he deſired, and of all he knew of the matter. Y 

The duke, according to his uſual openneſs 8 
and condefcention, told him, that he was the f 
next day early to hunt with the king; that 
his horſes ſhould attend him at Lambeth- Bridge, 
where he ſhould land by five of the clock in 
the morning; and if the man attended him 
there at that hour, he would walk and ſpeak with * 
him as long as ſhould be neceſſary. pee 

Sir Ralph carried the man with him the 
next morning, and preſented him to the duke 5 
at his landing, who received him courteoufly, 
and walked aſide in conference near an hour; 
none but his own ſervants being at that hour 
in that place; and they and fir Ralph at ſuch a 
diſtance, that they could not hear a word, i 


tho? the duke ſometimes ſpoke loud, and with * E 


great commotion, which fir Ralph the more 
eafily obſerved and perceived, becauſe he kept 7 
his eyes always fixed upon the duke, having 
procured the conference upon ſomewhat he knew 
there was of extraordinary. | 4 

The man told him, in his return over the 8 
water, that when he mentioned thoſe particu- 
lars which were to gain him credit, (the ſubC- 
ſtance whereof he ſaid he durſt not impart un- 
to him) the duke's colour changed, and. he 


by the devil, for that thoſe particulars were 
only known to himſelf and to one perſon more, 
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The duke purſued his purpoſe of Py 
but was obſerved to ride all the morning wi 

great penſiveneſs and in deep thoughts, with- 
out any delight in the exerciſe he was upon; 
and before the morning was ſpent, left the 
field, and alighted at his mother's lodgings 


in Whitehall, with whom he was ſhut up for 


** the ſpace of two or three hours; the noiſe 
of their diſcourſe frequently reaching the ears 
that : 
1 of thoſe who attended in the next rooms. And 
Se, when the duke left her, his countenance ap- 
8 peared full of trouble, with à mixture of an- 
him ger; a countenance that was never before ob- 
vith : Ned in him in any converſation with her to- 
wards whom he had a profound reverence; and 
br "he counteſs herſelf (for though ſhe was mar- 


Fied to a private gentleman, Sir Thomas Comp- 
fly, ton, ſhe had been created counteſs of Buck- 
ur; Egham ſhortly after her ſon had firſt aſſumed that 
our Fitle) was at the duke's leaving her found over- 
= Fhelmed in Tears, and in the higheſt agony ima- 
rd, ; ? inable. at | 
mth Whatever there was of all this, it is notorious 
ore truth, that when the news of the dukes's murther 
cept (which happened within a few months after) was 
ing prought to his mother, ſhe ſeemed not in the leaſt 
new fHegree ſurprized, but received it as ſhe had fore- 
een it; nor did afterwards expreſs ſuch a de 
the pf ſorrow as was expected from ſuch a mother for 


— 


| Y the loſs of ſuch a ſon. 

ub- 1 This ſtory is related with ſome little circum- 

= M4 ſtantial 
he I 7 


ff i Fame, though with ſome privacy, ſays, that the 
Ire, 4 ecret token was an inceſtuous breach of modeſty be- 
| tween 
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ſtantial difference by ſeveral conſiderable authors, . 


who all ſeem to agree in the moſt material parts that h 
of it. what | 
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The learned Dr. Iſaac Walton, in his ac- Ween 1 
count of the life of Dr. Donne, gives the this r 
following remarkable ſtory. | 

| | have 

D Donne and his wife living with fir Ro- bert r 
bert Drury, who gave them a free en- aw * 
tertainment at his houſe in Drury-Lane; it lanch 
happened that the lord Haye was by King for yc 
oe ſent on an ambaſly to the French King reply 
enry IV. whom fir Robert reſolved to ac- than 
company, and engaged Dr. Donne to go with am A 


them, whoſe wife was then with child at fir © and 


Robert's Houſe. Two days after their arrival and 
at Paris, Dr. Donne was left alone in that room, the f 
in which Sir Robert and he, and ſome other with 
friends, had dined together. To this place Sit fiden 
Robert returned within half an hour; and as belie 
he left, ſo he found Dr. Donne alone, but in ately 
ſuch confuſion, and ſo altered in his looks, 
as amazed Sir Robert to behold him, inſomuch 3 whe! 

that 


= 


8 


ERIE coul 
tween the duke and a certain lady too nearly related to 
him, which it ſurprized the duke to hear of; and that 
as he thought he had good reaſons to be ſure the lady a 
would not tell it of herſelf, ſo he thought none but the 
devil could tell it beſides her; and this aſtoniſhed him, 
ſo that he was very far from receiving the man flightly, 
or laughing at his meſlage, 
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what had befallen him in the ſhort time of his 
abſence? To which Dr. Donne was not able 
to make a preſent anſwer; but after à long 
and perplexed pauſe, did at laſt ſay, I have 
ſeen a dreadful viſion ; fince I ſaw you, I have 
ac- Ween my dear wife paſs twice by me, through 

the this room, with her hair hanging about her 
. and a dead child in her arms; this 

I have ſeen fince I ſaw you. To which Sir Ro- 

Ro. bert reply'd, Sure, Sir, you have ſlept, fince I 
en- ſaw you, and this is the reſult of ſome me- 
- it lancholy dream, which I deſire you to forget; 
Ling for you are now awake. To which Dr. Donne's 
Ling reply was, I cannot be ſurer that I now live, 
ac. than that I have not ſlept ſince I ſaw you, and 
with am as ſure at her ſecond appearing ſhe ſtopped 


- fix and looked me in the face and vaniſhed. Reſt . 


rival and fleep had not altered Dr, Donne's opinion 
om, the next day; for he then affirmed this viſion 
ther with a more deliberate, and ſo confirmed a con- 
Sit fidence, that he inclined Sir Robert to a faint 
| as belief that the viſion was true, who immedi- 
t in gately ſent a ſervant to Drury - Houſe, with a 
ks, charge to haſten back and bring him word 


ach by whether Mrs. Donne were alive; and if alive, 


hat what condition ſhe was in as to her health. The 
twelfth day the meſſenger returned with this ac- 
— count: That he found and left Mrs. Donne 
very ſad and ſick in bed, and that after a long 


* 38 and dangerous labour, ſhe had been delivered 
Dot of a dead child, and upon examination the 
wel &T abortion proved to be the ſame day, and about 


the very hour, that Dr. Donne affirmed he ſaw 
ly, her paſs by in his chamber. Mr. Walton adds 
: this as a relation, which will beget ſome won- 


der, and well it may, for moſt of our world are 
H at 


0 


that he earneſtly deſired Dr. Donne to declare 
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at preſent poſſeſſed with an opinion, that viſions Þ clock 

and miracles are ceaſed ; and though it is moſt | paritic 
certain that two lutes, being both ſtrong and and he 
tuned to an equal pitch, and then one play'd ther, 

upon, the other, that is not touched, being laid of the 
upon the table at a fit diſtance will (like an eccho where 
to a trumpet) warble a faint audible harmony in led fc 
anſwer to the ſame tune, yet many will not be- ñ went 
lieve that there is any ſuch thing as a ſympathy» nine; 
with ſouls, &c. = ſealed 


lady 
= def 
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The following account was communicated nd 

by fir Charles Lee, to the lord biſhop of ſurgeè 


Glouceſter, and afterwards publiſhed by phyſi 
Mr. Beaumont in his treatiſe of ſpirits. ag 
IR Charles Lee, by his firſt lady, had on- have 
ly one daughter, of which ſhe died in and 
child- birth; and when ſhe died, her ſiſter, the) then 
lady Everard defired to have the education of that 
the child; and ſhe was by her very well educated, and 
till ſhe was marrigeable ; and a match was con- tar: 
cluded for her with fir William Perkins, but wit] 
was then prevented in an extraordinary manner. ouſ 
Upon a thurſday night ſhe thinking ſhe ſaw a E 
light in her chamber after ſhe was in bed, knock d ſtro 
for her maid, who preſently came to her; and 4 
ſhe asked why ſhe left a candle burning in her ® | 
chamber? The maid faid ſhe left none, and and 


there was none, but what ſhe brought with her der 
at that time. Then ſhe ſaid it was the fire: 4 
but that the maid told her was quite out, and | for 
ſaid ſhe believed it was only a dream; where- his 


upon ſhe ſaid it might be ſo, and compoſed 
a her- 


WE 


herſelf again to ſleep; but about two of the 
clock ſhe was awaked again, and ſaw the ap- 
| parition of a little woman between her curtain 
and her pillow, who told her ſhe was her mo- 
ther, and that ſhe was happy, and that by twelve 
of the clock that day, ſhe ſhould be with her; 
2X whereupon ſhe knocked again for her maid, cal- 
y in led for her cloaths, and when ſhe was dreſſed, 
went into her cloſet, and came not out again till 
nine; and then brought out with her a letter 
= ſealed to her father, brought it to her aunt, the 
lady Everard, told her what had happened, and 

— deſired, that as ſoon as ſhe was dead, it might 

be ſent to him; but the lady thought ſhe was 

ted ſuddenly fallen mad, and thereupon ſent pre- 
ſently away to Chelmsford for a phyſician and 

of | ſurgeon, who both came immediately; but the 
by phyſician could diſcern no indication of what the 
lady imagined, or of any indiſpoſition of her 
body; notwithſtanding the lady would needs 

on- have her let blood, which was done accordingly ; 
in and when the young woman had patiently let 
the them do what they would with her, ſhe deſired 
of that the chaplain might be called to read prayers, 
ed, and when prayers were ended, ſhe took her Guit- 
n- tar and Pfalm-book, and fat down upon a chair 
but without. arms, and played and ſung ſo melodi- 
er. X ouſly and admirably, that her muſick-maſter, 


9 


5 


a who was then there, admired at it; and near the 
9 2 ſtroke of twelve, ſhe roſe and ſat herſelf down in 
nd a great chair with arms, and preſently fetching 
er a ſtrong breathing or two, immediately expired, 


N ford; and the letter was ſent to ſir Charles at 
his houſe in Warwickſhire: but he vas ſo afflicted 


H 2 with 


wwe” x at — 


come to the houſe to take care of a child that 


L443: 


with the death of his daughter, that he came not 


\upon 
till ſhe was buried: but when he came he cauſed this? 
her to be taken up, and to be buried by her mo- what 
ther at Edmundton, as ſhe deſired in her letter. ing: 
This was about the year one thouſand fix hundred of th 
and ſixty- two or ſixty- three. yet b 

| fully 
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Mr. James Douch's account of the apari- 02 el 


tion of major Sydenham to capt. William and 
Dyke. = touc 


8 ERNING the appparition of the ghoſt 
of major George Sydenham (late of Dul- 
verton in the county of Somerſet) to captain 
Willtam Dyke (late of Skilgate in this county 
alſo, and now likewiſe deceaſed) be pleaſed to 
take the relation of it as I have it from the 
worthy and learned dr. Tho. Dyke, a near 
kinſman of the captains, thus : ſhortly after 
the majors death, the doctor was defired to 


was there fick, and in his way thither he called 
on the captain, who was very willing to wait 
on him to the place, becauſe he muſt, as he ſaid 
have gone thither that Night, though he had 
not met with ſo encourageing an opportunity. 
After their arrival there at We Boa and the 
civility of the people ſhewn them in that en- 
tertainment, they were ſcaſonably conducted to 
their lodging, which they deſired might be 
together in the ſame bed; where, after they | 
had lain a while the captain knocked and bids RF © 
a 

] 


the ſervant bring him two of the largeſt can- 
dles lighted that he could poffibly get. Where- i 
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upon the doctor enquires what he meant by 


his? The captain anſwers, you know couſin, 


| what diſputes my major and I have had touch- 
ing the being of a God, and the immortality 


of the ſoul. In which points we could never 
yet be reſolved, though we ſo much ſought for 
and deſired it. And therefore it was at length 
fully agreed between us, that he of us that dyed 


1 firſt ſhould the third night after his funeral, be- 


tween the hours of twelve and one, come 


co the little houſe that is here in the garden, 
and there give a full account to the |: 

touching theſe matters, who fhould be ſure 
to be preſent there at the ſet time, and fo receive 


urviver 


a full ſatisfaction. And this, ſays the captain, 
is the very night, and I am come on purpoſe 


to fulfil my promiſe. The doctor diſſwaded him, 


minding him of the danger of following thoſe 
ſtrange counſels, for which we could have no war- 
rant, and that the devil might by ſome cunning 


= device make ſuch an advantage of this raſh at- 


tempt, as might work his utter ruin, The 


captain replies, that he had ſolemnly engaged, 


and that nothing ſhould diſcourage him : and 
adds, That if the doctor would fit up a while 
with him, he would thank him, if not, he might 
compoſe himſelf to his reſt ; but for his own part 
he was reſolved to watch, that he might be ſure 
to be preſent at the hour appointed. To that pur- 
poſe he ſets his watch by him, and as ſoon as 
he perceived by it that it was half an hour paſt 
eleven, he riſes, and takes a candle in each 
hand, goes out by a back door, of which he 
had before gotten the key, and walks to the 
Oden -o where he continued two, hours 
and an half, and at his return declared that he 
had neither ſaw nor heard any thing more than 
what 


* 
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what was uſual. But I know, faid he, that my 
major would ſurely have come, had he been a turn 
able. ſword 
About fix weeks after the captain rides to and | 
Eaton to place his ſon a ſcholar there, when ſword 
the doctor went thither with him. They lodged | 
there at an inn, the ſign was the Chriſtopher, 
and tarried two or three nights, not lying to- 
ether now as before at Dulverton, but in two 
teveral chambers. The morning before they 
went thence, the captain ſtayed in his chamber 
longer than he was wont to do before he called 
upon the doctor. At length he comes into the 
doctors chamber, but in a viſage and form much 
differing from himſelf, with his hair and eyes 


wo — 
9 
——— — _ 
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0 ſtaring, and his whole body ſhaking and trem- 
= bling. Whereat the doctor wondering, preſently 
| demanded, what is the matter, coufin captain? 


The captain replies, I have ſeen my major. At 
which the doctor ſeeming to ſmile, the captain 
immediately confirms it, ſaying, If ever I faw 
him in my life I ſaw him juſt now. And then 
he related to the doctor what had paſled, thus: 
this morning, after it was light, ſome one 

comes to my bed-ſide, and ſuddenly drawing 
back the curtains, calls Cap. Cap. (which was 1 

the term of familiarity that the major uſed to cal! 

the captain by) To whom I replied, What, my Sh 
major ? To which he returns, I could not come 2 

at the time appointed, but I am now come to 1 
tell you, That there is a God, and a very juſt © 
and terrible one ; and if you do not turn over = 
a new leaf (the very expreſſion as is by tje {1 
doctor punctually remem bred) you will find it » 3 
fo. (The captain proceeded.) On the table by, 
there lay a Sword which the major had formerly 
given me. Now after the apparition had walked 
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a turn or two about the chamber, he took up the 
ſword, drew it out, and finding it not ſo clean 
and bright as it ought, cap. cap. ſays he, this 
ſword did not uſe to be kept after this manner when 
it was mine, After which words he ſuddenly diſ- 
appeared. 

The captain was not only thoroughly per- 
ſwaded of what he had thus ſeen and heard, but 
was from that time obſerved to be very much 
affected with it. And the humour that before 
in him was briſk and jovial, was then ſtrange- 
ly altered. Inſomuch as very little meat would 
paſs down with him at dinner, though at the 
taking leave of their friends there was a very 
handſome treat provided. Yea, it was obſerved 
that what the captain had thus ſeen and heard 
had a more laſting influence upon him, and it 
is judged by thoſe who were well acquainted 
with his converſation, that the remembrance 
of this paſſage ſtuck cloſe to him, and that thoſe 
words of his dead friend were frequently ſounding 
freſh in his ears, during the remainder of his 
life, which was about two years. 


Ol.. 


The appearance of the dutches of Mazarine, 
to madam De Beauclair, 


K author of the following narrative which 
was publiſh'd about two years ago, ſo- 
lemnly declares he is perfectly convinced of the 
truth of it; as well as ſeveral other perſons of 
undoubted credit now living. 
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*Tis well known to moſt people accquainted 
with the Engliſh hiſtory, that the celebrated 
dutcheſs of Mazarine was miſtreſs to King Charles 
the ſecond. Mr. Waller particularly takes no- 
tice of her, as one of the favourites of that 


public 
a new 
haviou 


monarch, in the following lines. * 
| | n tc 

When thro' the world fair Mazarine had run, ſet up 

* Bright as her fellow traveller the ſun, on to 
Hither at laſt the Roman eagle flies, neigh! 
As the laſt triumph of her conquering eyes!“ _ , 
a ſub 

Madam De Beauclair, was a lady equally . and 
admired, and loved by his brother and ſucceſſor |* thorc 


James the ſecond 4 between theſe two ladies 4 argu 
there was an uncommon friendſhip, ſuch as is 2 
rarely found in perſons bred up in courts; par- -- both 


ticularly thoſe ot the ſame ſex, and in the ſame | the | 
circumſtances. | . of 8 
But my author pretty juſtly obſerves, that © 
the parity of their circumſtances might con- 8 wv 
tribute a good deal towards it; they having 2 
both loſt their Royal Lovers, the one by death, JM © 
the other by abdication. He obſerves, they IR P? 
were both Womem of excellent underſtandings, Wu 
that had enjoy'd all that the world could give 2 
them, and were (as he ſays) when he had the | * 
honour of firſt being acquainted with them, 4 


arrived at an age, that they might be ſuppoſed WS 
to deſpiſe all its pomps and ' Vanities. I ſhall \ 
now without any farther introduction, give you P 
the whole of the relation, in the gentlemans 
own words, who declares himſelf to be an eye 
witneſs of the truth of it. 
After the burning of Whitehall, theſe two 
ladies were allotted very handſome apartments 
in the ſtable-yard, St. James's, but the Face of 
publie 
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publick affairs being then wholly changed, and 


a new ſet of courtiers as well as rules of be- 
haviour came into vogue, they converſed almoſt 
only with each other. 73, 
About this time it was that Reaſon firſt be- 
n to oppoſe itſelf to Faith, or at leaſt to be 


ſet up againſt it by ſome who had an ambiti- 
on to be thought more penetrating than their 


neighbours : The doctrine ſoon ſpread, 
and was too much talked on not to be frequently 


a a ſubje& of converſation for theſe two ladies; 


and tho” I cannot ſay that either of them were 
thoroughly convinced by it, 2 we ſpecious 
arguments made uſe of by perſons 0 

tation for their learning had ſuch an effect on 
both, as to raiſe great doubts in them concerning 


high repu- 


the immateriality of the ſoul, and the certainty 


of its exiſtence after death. In one of the ſerious 


conſultations. they had together on this head, 
it was agreed between them, that on which ever 
of them the lot ſhould fall to be firſt called from 
this world, ſhe ſhould return, if there was a 
poſſibility of doing ſo, and give the other an 


account in what manner ſhe was diſpoſed of. 
This promiſe it ſeems was often repeated, 


and the dutcheſs happening to fall ſick, and 


her life deſpaired of by all about her, madam 


de Beauclair reminded her of what ſhe expect- 
ed from her; to which her grace replyed, ſhe 
might depend upon her performance. Theſe 
words paſſed between them not above an hour 


before the diſſolution of that great lady, and 


were ſpoke before feveral perſons who were in 
the room, but at that time they were far from 


| comprehending the meaning of what they heard. 


Some 
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Some years after the dutcheſs's deceaſe, hap. 
pening, in a viſit I made to madam de Beauclair, 
to fall on the topic of futurity; ſhe expreſſed 
her diſbelief of it with a great deal of warmth , 
which a little ſurprizing me, as being of a quite 


"contrary way of thinking myſelf, and had always, 
by the religion ſhe profeſſed ſuppoſed her highly 
ſo; I took the liberty of offering ſome arguments, \ 


which, I imagined would have been convincing 


to prove the reaſonableneſs of depending on 
a life to come: To which ſhe anſwered, that 
not all that the whole world could fay ſhould ever 
perſwade her to that opinion; and then related 


to me the contract made between her and 
her dear departed friend the dutcheſs of ma- 
3 I urged the ſtro babi] 

It was in vain I ur e ſtrong probabilit 
there was that ſouls in RT = * 
not be permitted to perform the engagements 
they had entered into in this, eſpecially, when 
they were of a nature, repugnant to the divine 


a flaming fward between buman knowledge and 


Faith, to be the inheritors of hereafter : —— 
Therefore, added I, her grace of Mazarine may 
be in poſſeſſion of all thoſe immenſe felicities which 
are promiſed to 'the virtuous, and even now inter- 
ceding that the dear partner of her heart may ſhare 
the ſame, yet be denyed the privilege of impart- 
ing to you what ſhe is, or that ſhe exiſts at 
1 
Nothing I could ſay made the leaſt impreſ- 
ſion; and I found, to my very great concern, 
that ſne was become as much an advocate for 
the new doctrine of non: exiſtence after death, 
as 


Will, —— which, ſaid I, bas manifeftly placed | 


IP - 
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the proſper of that glorious Eden, we hope, by 4 
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as any of thoſe who had firſt propoſed it; 
on which, from that time forward, I avoided 
all diſcourſe with her on that head: 

It was not however many months after we 
had this converſation, that I happened to be at 
the houſe of a perſon of condition, whom, 
ſince the death of the dutcheſs of Mazarine, 
madam de Beauclair had the greateſt _—_ 
with of any of her acquaintance. We were ju 
ſet down to cards about nine o'clock in the even- 


ing, as near as I can remember, when a ſervant 
came haſtily into the room, and acquainted 
the lady I was with, that madam de Beauclair 
had ſent to intreat ſhe would come that mo- 
ment to her; adding, that if ſhe defired ever 


to ſee her more in this world, ſhe muſt not delay 


her viſit. 


So odd a meſſage might very well ſurprize the 


ßperſon to whom it was delivered; and not know- 


ing what to think of it, ſhe aſked, Who brought 
it? And being told it was madam de Beauclair's 
m of the chambers, ordered he ſhould come 
in, and demanded of him, if his lady were well, 
or if he knew of any thing extraordinary that 
had happened to her, which ſhould occaſion 
this haſty ſummons? To which he anſwered, 
That he was intirely incapable of telling her 
the meaning; only as to his lady's health, he 
never ſaw nor heard her complain of any indiſ- 
poſition. | | 


« Well then, laid the lady, (a little out of 


I 2 The 
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The man being gone, we. were beginning 
to form ſeveral conjectures on this meſſage of 
madam de Beauclair, but before we had time 
to agree on what might be the moſt feaſible 
occaſion, he returned again, and with him Mrs. 
Ward. her woman, both ſeeming very much 
confuſed and out of breath. | 

O, madam, cryed. ſhe, my lady expreſſes 
an infinite concern that you refuſe this requeſt, 
* which ſhe ſays will be her laſt. She ſays 
that ſhe is convinced of not being in a condition 
to receive your viſit tomorrow; but as a to- 
* ken of her friendſhip bequeaths you this little 
«* caſket containing her watch, necklace, and 
ſome other jewels, which ſhe deſires you will 
e wear in remembrance of her.“ 

Theſe words were accompanied with the de- 
livery of the legacy ſhe mentioned, and that, as 
well as Mrs. Ward's words, threw us both into 
a conſternation we were not able to expreſs. The 
lady would fain have entered into ſome diſcourſe 
with Mrs. Ward concerning the affair; but 
ſhe evaded it by ſaying, ſhe had left only an 
under-maid with madam de Beauclair, and muſt 
return immediately; on which the lady cry'd, all 
at once, I will go with you, there muſt be 
* ſomething very uncommon certainly in this.“ I 
offered to attend her, being, as well I might, deſir- 
ous of getting ſome light into what at preſent ap- 
pear'd ſo myſterious. . 

In fine, we went that inſtant, but as no 
mention was made of me, nor madam de Beau- 
clair might not probably be informed I was 
with the lady when her ſervant came; good 
manners and decency obliged me to wait in a 
lower apartment, unleſs ſhe gave leave for my 
admittance, | TSS 
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She was however no ſooner informed I was 
there than ſhe deſired I would come up. l did 
ſo, and found her ſetting in an eaſy chair near 
her bed-ſide, and in my eyes, as well as all thoſe 

reſent, ſeemed in as perfect health as ever ſhe 

ad been. 

On our enquiring if ſhe felt any inward diſ- 
order within herſelf, which ſhould give room 
for the melancholy apprehenſions her meſſage 
teſtifyed, ſhe reply'd in the negative; yet, ſaid 
ſhe, with a little ſigh, you will ſoon, very 
ſoon, behold me paſs from this world into that 
eternity which I once doubted, but am now aſ- 
ſured of, 

As ſhe ſpoke theſe laſt words, ſhe looked full 
in my face, as it were to remind me of the 
converſation we frequently had held together on 
that ſubject. | 

I told her, I was heartily glad to find ſo great 
a change in her ladyſhip's ſentiments ; but that 
I hoped ſhe had no reaſon to imagine the 
conviction would be fatal : which ſhe only an- 
ſwered with a gloomy ſmile ;3 and a clergy- 
man of her own perſwaſion, whom ſhe had ſent 
for, that moment coming in, we all quitted the 
room, to leave him at liberty to exerciſe his 
function. 221 

It exceeded not half an hour before we were 
called in again, and ſhe appeared, after having 
diſburthened her conſcience, to be more chear- 
ful than before; her eyes, which were as pier- 
cing as poſſible, ſparkled with an uncommon 
vivacity z and ſhe told us, ſhe ſhould die 
with the more ſatisfaction, as ſhe enjoyed, in 
her laſt moments, the preſence of two perſons 
the moſt agreeable to her in this world, and in 
the next would be ſure of enjoying the ſociety 
of one, who, in life, had been the deareſt to 


her, 
We 
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We were both beginning to diſwade her from 
giving way to thoughts which there ſeemed not 
the leaſt probability of being verity'd , when ſhe 
put a ſtop to what we were about to urge, by 
ſeying, Talk no more of that - my time is 
ſhort, and I would not have the ſmall ſpace al- 
lowed me to be with you waſted in vain deluſion. 
— Know, continued ſhe, I have ſeen my dear 
duteheſs of Mazarine. — I perceived not how ſhe 


entered, but turning my eyes towards yonder 


corner of the room, I faw her ſtand in the fame 
form and habit ſhe was accuſtpmed to appear in 
when living; — fain would I have ſpoke, but 
had not the power of utterance; — ſhe took a 
little circuit round the chamber, ſeeming rather 
to ſwim than walk; — then ſtopped by the 
fide of that Indian cheſt, and looking on me with 
her uſual ſweetneſs, Beauclair, ſaid ſhe, between 
the hours of twelve and one this night you will 
be with me. — The ſurprize I was in at firſt 
being a little abated, I began to aſk ſome queſ⸗ 
tions concerning that future world I was ſo ſoon 
to viſit ; but on the opening of my lips, for that 
purpoſe, ſhe vaniſhed from my fight, I know not 
. 


The clock was now very near ſtriking twelve; 
and as ſhe diſcovered not the leaſt ſymptoms of any 
ailment, we again aimed to remove all ap rehenſi- 
ons of a diſſolution; but we had ſcarce begun to 
ſpeak, when on a ſudden her countenance changed, 
and ſhe cry d out, O! I am ſick at heart! Mrs. 
Ward, who all this while had ſtood leaning on 
her chair, apply'd ſome drops, but to no effect; 
ſhe grew ſtill worſe ; and in about half an hour 
expired, it being exactly the time the apparition 
| had foretold, 


my , 
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| depends, ſtands in need of every help for main- 
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1 have been fo particular in relating all the 
circumſtances of this affair, as well to prove 1 
could not be deceived in it, as to ſhew that ma- 
dam de Beauclair was neither vapouriſh nor ſu- 
perſtitious, as many believe all are who pretend 
to ſee any thing ſupernatural. I am, indeed, 
very ready to allow that the force of imagination 
may impoſe upon the ſenſes, and that it fre- 
quenty has done ſo, and that the ſtories told us 
in our infancy leave ideas behind them, which, 
in our riper years, are apt to make us fangitul ; 
but in the caſe I have mentioned there could be 
nothing of all this; the lady you may perceive 
was ſo far from any apprehenſions or prepoſſeſſions 
of that nature, that, on the contrary, ſhe looked 
upon them as ridiculous and abſurd, and could 
have been convinced by nothing but the teſti- 
mony of her own eyes and ears. | 

It muſt be confeſſed, ſuch extraordinary means 
of warning us of our fate but rarely happen, 
nor can it be ſuppoſed departed ſpirits have the 
ren of viſiting us at pleaſure ; for which rea- 
ſon I look upon all ſuch agreements, as were 
made between theſe ladies, as highly preſump- 
tuous, and when permitted to be fulfilled, we 
are not to imagine it done to gratify the vain 
curioſity of thoſe who doubt a future ſtate, but to 


| ſtrengthen the faith of thoſe who believe in 


it. | 
I think, therefore, whoever is well aſſured 
of the truth of ſuch an incident, ought to com- 
municate it to. the public, eſpecially in theſe 
times, when. all the belief of another world, on 
which of conſequence our behaviour in this 


taining any ground among us. 


CON. 
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CONCLUSION. foe 


NIA the certainty of a world of 
ſpirits, and the various appearances that have 
upon many occaſions diſcovered themſelves to 
the human eye, there is a fort of viſionaries and” 
quick-fighted people in the world, that can create 
apparitions whenever they pleaſe ; and though 
they may ſee inviſible ſpirits in their dreams, they 
ſeldom think fit to be aſleep at that time; for, 
if they ſhould, the ſpirit might loſe the reputa- 
tion of being ſuch, as well as they themlatves 
the credit of ſtealing a view of itz and therefore 
whenever they dream of apparitions in their 
fleep, they muſt be ſure to believe themſelves 
broad awake; and then there will be the ſame 
complaiſance due to them, as to a certain lady 
greatly troubled with the ſpleen, who was fa- 
voured with theſe appearances whenever ſhe was 
pleaſed to indulge the humour. 

She told a friend of mine, that ſhe had lately 
ſeen a horrid ſpectre ſtand bold upright againſt 
the wainſcot in her room one night as ſhe 4 in 
bed, though there happened not to be the leaſt 
glimpſe of light in the room: ſhe gave a terrible 
deſcription of its hollow eyes, wan and meagre 
countenance, and the threatening aſpect it wore: 
nay, ſne added, that it looked very earneſtly at 
her, and beckoned to her with its ſkeleton fin- 
ger, &c. My friend aſked her, If ſhe was cer- 
tain ſhe was really awake ? Certain, replies ſhe ! 
What an idle queſtion you aſk me! My eyes 
were wide open: then, reply'd he, I am l - 
prized you had courage enough to look at it ! 
Oh, fays ſhe, I never looked at it, for I buried 
myſelf over head and ears in the bed-cloaths ; 
but I am very ſure it was in the room. My. 
friend could not be ſo rude to a fine lady, as 

not 


e 


not to take her word, that ſhe had certainly 
ſeen what ſhe never once looked at: 

So natural is ſuperſtition to the human mind, 
that it often raiſes ſubſtances from non: entities; 
creates a thouſand wild phantoms out of nothing, 
as frightful as they are irrational; and, whenever 
the imagination takes a tour out of the natural 
into the inviſible world, it ſeldom returns without 
the amazing idea of ghoſts, goblins, dæmons, 
or fairies. It has been a laudable maxim among 
many honeſt and well-meaning people in the 
world, that reaſon has no manner of right to in- 
termeddle in ſpiritual affairs! and if ſo, why may 
we not ſuppoſe ourſelves generouſly left to be 
deluded by our own unetring imaginations z and, 
if we pleaſe, be mad by the authority of religion. 
How tar it may be conſiſtent with the interett of 


! ſome of the eſpouſers of particular ſyſtems, to 


encourage theſe diſpoſitions in their followers, 
I ſhall not take upon me to determine. 
Superſtition and credulity may; and I believe 
do appear to many, innocent and indifferent 
things; but to the more thinking part of man- 
kind. they are thoſe powerful and formidable 
fetters that have long held the world in ignorance, 
and been the moſt important tools in the hands 
of deſigning men; for if a man can once be 
brought to believe what you defire he ſhould 
believe, by the ſame authority he may be brought 
to act whatever is conſiſtent with ſuch a faith, be 
it ever ſo idle and ridiculous ; if you tell him a 
ſpirit was ſeen playing at foot-ball with all the 
pewter diſhes and chairs in the houſe, that it car- 
ried away the church ſteeple, and rung a peel 
upon all the bells at midnight; it will be no difh- 
eult matter to gain his aſſent, even if it were to 
ſomething more ridiculous than all this, It is - | 
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obſervation but too juſt, that the moſt ſtanch 
believers of this ſort, are often the greateſt in- 
fidels in articles of a more high and uſeful na- 
ture. | 

But to be leſs grave upon the ſubject, I am to 
obſerve, that in many of the chimney corners in 
the country, there are different ſorts of ghoits 


that are often the ſubje& of converſation ; as 


the vulgar ghoſts, and ghoſts of ſuperior rank 
and quality z the latter is generally one of the 
moſt conſiderable men in the pariſh, who rattles 
round his manſion-houſe every night in a coach 
and fix, is known by his ſervants to be the very 


man himſelf that ſome time ago filled the great 


elbow chair in the parlour of that ancient feat 
wears the ſame grey. ſuit of cloaths turned up 
with black velvet, that he appeared in when a+ 
live, has the ſame roſy- coloured cheeks and dim- 
le in his chin, that was heretofore viſible to all 
is family, and remains ſo ſtill to every man, 
woman and child, whoſe viſionary nerves are 
ſufficiently ſtrong, clearly to diſcern any thing in 
in the dax. 
He ſtill retains the ſame humours and fancies 
as when alive, is as fond of noiſe and ſtale beer, 
as when he followed a pack of one kind of hounds 


all day, and ſpent the following night with ano- 


ther. The noiſe of hallooing and hooping 1s by 
the ſervants heard in the parlour; and, perhap 
by morning, a barrel of October beer foun 


empty in the cellar, which tho? it may not be 


the firſt by five hundred that he has ſerved in 
the ſame manner, it now becomes very trouble- 
ſome to his poſterity. | win” 

Sometimes he appears endued with a ſort of 


| Prophetic ſpirit, and makes ſigns to the young 


{quire his ſon to reyerence the church, and duly 
| 1 pay 
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pay tithes to the parſon, of the pariſh, without 
giving him the trouble and anxiety of recovering. 
them by a tedious ſuit of law, but always to make 
him his friend, invite him to dinner of a Sun- 
day, and keep up the dignity of the family, by 
cracking two or three bottles with him after even- 
ing ſervice. 8 

There's another remarkable circumſtance in 
theſe ghoſts of quality that muſt not be omitted, 
which is, the fondneſs they retain for the beſt 
lodging- room in the houſe after they have been 
long dead and rotten in their graves; inſomuch 


that if any one preſumes to lie in their beds, the 


are ſure to be kicked and cuffed; nay, perhaps 
toſſed in a blanket : ſo unſociable and ill-· natured 
do people grow when they are locked up in wain- 


Having done due honour to thoſe ghoſts of 
faſhion, I am now to point out the eflential dif- 
ference between them and ſpirits of lower fortune, 
called Vulgar apparitions z but this I ſhall do in 
a very few. words, as I apprehend my ſagacious 
reader is already anticipating a deſcription ſo com- 
monly known to all the dairy-maids in the coun+ 
try; who inſtead of ſeeing the poor illiterate ghoſt 
appear in its own bodily likeneſs, they very often 
obſerve it. galloping over the meadows in the 
form of a white horſe, without any legs, and 
grazing in their paſtures without a head : at other 
times it wears the carcaſs of an. old. black dog, 
and ſtares them in the face with great ſaucer eyes, 
but is never ſo uncivil as to bite them z ſome of 
the more diſcerning females of the family, will 
ſometimes trace their footſteps in the aſhes, and 
it is very common for them to receive three very 
ſolemn raps from the ghoſt at their ag 
an 


and if they happen to anſwer it, tis as ſure to 
make them no reply, and if they do not anſwer it, 
*tis as ſure to be filent: | 

A very pious, but credulous biſhop of our 
church, was relating a ſtrange ſtory of a dæmon 
that haunted a girl in Lothbury to a company of 
— in the city, when one of them told his 


lordſhip the following one. 


As was one night reading a bed (as my cuſtom 
is, and all my family were at reſt) I heard a foot 
deliberately aſcend the ſtairs, and as it came nearer 
J heard ſomething breathe : while I was muſing 
what it ſhould be, three hollow knocks at the 
door made me aſk, who was there ? and inſtantly 
the dour flew open. Ay, fir, and pray what 
did you ſee? My lord PII tell you: a tall thin 

ſtood before me, with withered hair, and 
an earthly aſpect; he was covered with a lon 
footy garment that deſcended to his ancles, an 
his waſte was claſped cloſe within a broad lea- 
thern girdle: in one hand he held a black ſtaff 
taller than himſelf, and in the other a round body 
of pale light, which ſhone feebly every way. 
That's remarkable; but pray fir go on.” It 
beckoned to me and I followed it down ſtairs; 
and there it pointed to the door, and then left 
me and made a hideous noiſe in the ſtreet. This 
is really odd and ſurprizing : but pray now, did 
it give you no notice, what it might particularly 
feek or aim at?“ Yes, my lord, it was the 
watchman, who came to ſhew me that my ſer- 
vants had left the doors open. 


